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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
65, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
pean of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion te 
m he! in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the no 
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Editorial. 
EV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, after a visit to 
Boston, is reported to have said that he did not get 
a very encouraging report of commercial life in that 


ats city. “To his inquiries some men replied that they 

Contents. believed that 10 per cent. of business men in Boston 

sulla 2 aes would receive Jesus Christ as an associate. Other estimates 
EDITORIAL, ere as low as 1 per cent.” Now the present writer would 

. Notes . 1149 t be accounted orthodox; but he confesses that such 

BTA. the King’s Highway . 1150 talk about Jesus Christ, whether he be regarded as God 


or man or something between, is exceedingly repulsive. 
From a religious point of view it is irreverent, and estheti- 
cally it is in bad taste. Of course, Mr. Sheldon refers to 
the ethical principles of the Christian religion, when he 
speaks of receiving Jesus Christ into a business partnership. 
Then why not say so, and not degrade the idea of Jesus as a 
person by trying to imagine him forming a partnership with 
a Boston broker to deal in securities, or with a merchant to 
buy and sell cotton and hides. We deprecate such state- 
ments because they suggest ideas which are incongruous, and 
which tend to destroy in the minds of young men what rev- 
‘erence they may have for that Son of Man who was and is 
among the sons of men most worthy and reverend. After a 
lifelong acquaintance with business men of many kinds, we 
are convinced that the Golden Rule was never operative in 
business life to the extent that it now is. In every genera- 
tion new forms of commercial dishonesty appear and attract 
attention. But more and more the regular every-day methods 
of business are becoming sound and honest. 


oe 


WHOEVER studies the annals of colonial days in America, 
and interprets their records with sympathetic interest, will 
quickly discover many forms of business iniquity, then un- 
checked and uncondemned, which would now be accounted 
dishonest and disgraceful. One hundred years ago, more or 
less, the man who at home was in all ways regarded as an 
honest gentleman and a God-fearing merchant might, at sea 
or in foreign parts, condone, or even reap, the profits of 
smuggling, slave-trading, and piracy. When in the old time 
a ship sailed into one of the ports of New England with a 
full cargo of foreign goods which were offered for sale at 
tempting prices, reputable citizens did not hesitate to make 
good bargains without asking inconvenient questions. These 
might have been the spoils of privateering or the gains of 
piracy; but the buyer did not hold himself responsible for 
the moral status of the other party to the transaction. In 
the early days every business transaction was a “ venture.” 
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Buying and selling were distinctly conducted as speculations. 
In dealing with the Indians there were no laws of trade, ex- 
cepting the desire to get a good bargain; and all foreign 
commerce was atest of wits. With the vast extension of 
manufactures and commerce, laws and a common under- 
standing have been made necessary. Mutual service and 
mutual trust are now in the vast majority of business trans- 
actions made obligatory. 


Rev. S. B. Srewart of Lynn has just finished the thirty- 
fifth year of his work in the city of Lynn, Mass. It has been 
a modest, wise, strong administration, and was celebrated by 
many friends. Only five of our ministers, as reported in the 
Year Book, now in active service have a longer record of 
continuous work with one church. They are Rev. S. H. 
Winkley of Boston, fifty-four years; Rev. George M. Bartol 
of Lancaster, fifty-three years; Dr. E. E. Hale of Boston, 
forty-four years; Rev. Chester Covell of Buda, Ill., forty-two 
years; Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y., thirty-six 
years. There are others who, retiring from active service, 
bear the title “ pastor emeritus.” No recent comparison can 
be made to show the comparative length of settlement in the 
various denominations; but in New England, twenty-five 
years ago, the Unitarian average was nearly twice that of 
any other denomination. It has been reduced somewhat, 
but we believe it is still longer than any other. Although 
some Unitarian parishes have got the infection of restless- 
ness and doubt as to their own intentions, yet enough of 
them choose their ministers with care, and support them with 
loyalty sufficient to maintain the old traditions of a stable 
ministry. 
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THE saloon in politics is vastly worse than a tippling house. 
In the old days in Boston and New York drinking-places 
abounded. They were much more numerous than now in 
proportion to the number of people. But they were not 
demoralizing to the extent that they now are, because their 
owners had not discovered how to get and use political 
power. The secret support of the political boss is the 
saloon. In the saloon corrupt bargains are made, influence 
becomes a commercial commodity, and voters are bought 
and sold in squads. A saloon backed by the gambler and 
the pander not only organizes for the support of social 
iniquity, but also on a large scale uses bribery to control the 
government for base designs and selfish personal ends. 
Formerly a tippling house in Boston had no more political 
influence than a book-store or a grocery. Now all this is 
changed. The saloon becomes a dangerous influence, not 
because it influences legislation (that is a common right of 
all citfzens), but because it influences legislation in the 
interest of a class, and uses dishonorable means to accom- 
plish its ends. 
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In his remarks at the Boston Unitarian Club Rev. Edward 
Cummings said that the ranks of the clergy and the work of 
the clergy could not in any proper sense be separated from 
the ranks and works of the laymen who organize the work 
of the church, and in which the minister should work with 
them. He also said: “I count it a great honor to be pro- 
moted to the rank of preacher and a great honor to be per- 
mitted, as a new recruit and learner, to take my stand at 
the side of one of the most loved and most distinguished 
veterans in the service. I should like to add that it has 
been a constantly increasing satisfaction in recent years that 
my work has been bringing me into more intimate relations 
with the preachers of Boston and vicinity,— men of almost 
every denomination; and it is because I have known them, 
and felt that the work they are trying to do is the work that 
civilization stands most in need of, that I have wished to 
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join them. And, if anything had been needed to intensify 
this feeling, I should have found it in the cordial, friendly, 
and almost too generous words of welcome and encourage- 
ment which have come to me within the past few weeks. I 
have been welcomed by the preachers as a friend and fellow- 
worker, without regard to creed or sect. I have often wished 
that I might thank them adequately. And, so far from deny- 
ing that I have joined their ranks, I only wish to be worthy 
of their friendship and co-operation, true to their high tradi- 
tions and ideals. I know of no body of men whose friendship 
and fellowship is more unselfish and inspiring. There is so 
much to unite upon in thought and aspiration, so much to 
unite against, so much that we must all unite to do, if our 
common work is ever to be accomplished.” 


~ 
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TuatT the world is wrong as a whole, and in all its parts, 
must be admitted by every one who holds to an ideal which 
surpasses all that has been done or could be done by fallible 
men and nations on their way toward perfection. But this 
confession does not imply universal decadence and degenera- 
tion. It is a fact which ought to be kept in mind by all far- 
seeing workers, and be to them both a warning and an 
inspiration. The state of things which we find is what, ac- 
cording to the law of progress, might have been expected. 
It is no cause for wailing or despair. But, on the other hand, 
they who consent to the wrong uses of power and permit 
discovered evils to go on without remedy become abetters of 
and co-workers with evil-doers. Indolent optimism is shame- 
ful delinquency. Defects of motive and action are to be 
expected, and are not wicked so long as they cannot be 
avoided. But the moment they are known, and the way to a 
better thing appears, tolerance of the defect becomes sinful. 


On the King’s Highway. 


He knows little about the way in which the common 
blessings of modern life have been provided for us who 
thinks that all the lines are now rightly drawn, and that the 
boundaries are fixed once for all between the various classes 
who take part in business, politics, and society. One who 
does not think, but who takes things as they come without 
asking questions, especially if he is busy and contented with 
his work and outlook, fancies that things as they are have 
come by a law of nature. Those who are not busy or 
contented with their lot protest that these cannot be laws 
of nature which are to them so inconvenient and painful. 
While those who think and study the past know of a surety 
that whatever habits, customs, privileges, and advantages 
are now found and used by the modern man have all been 
provided for him by those who have gone before, that all 
modern things have come by slow processes of change, that 
some of them are fit to remain as they are, and will do so, 
while other things are mere makeshifts, which serve their 
purpose, and pass when a better thing is found. 

Whoever knows anything about life in China or Japan 
quickly learns that our modern highway is not provided for 
us by natural law, that it is an invention which has been 
for more than two thousand years working its way into use 
for the benefit of man. Many things that seem to us not 
only desirable, but inevitable, are for the present impossible 
in many parts of Asia and Africa, because there are no 
highways. 

In England in the old times every man’s house was his 
castle, where he was safe from disturbance except under due 
process of law, and was defended by the law from rude and 
illegal assault. On the king’s highway all men could travel, 
and had the right to claim protection for themselves and 


their possessions while they were going to and fro on 


errands of business or pleasure. When the first New Eng- 
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colonies were founded, a curious confusion set in because 
was no king’s highway. In Salem, for instance, the 


any years were not owned by the civil government, whether 
' the colony or of the town. They were the private prop- 
erty of certain persons named in the charter and those 
whom they admitted to residence. 

The questions which now arise in society as to what is 
the property of the government and what is private Property, 
what is the king’s highway and what is not, is vague, 
ill-defined, and a subject of dispute. But in the early days 
the question was local and sharply defined. The Com- 
moners of Salem owned every inch of land in the township. 
_ They claimed and exercised the right to refuse admittance 
into their streets or houses of any persons, whether of ill- 
repute or of an alien faith, who were likely to be disturbers 
of the peace. Taking this view of the case and asserting 
their chartered rights, the inhabitants of Salem refused to 
admit the Quakers. The Quakers had, therefore, literally 
no “standing ground” in that colony. When many years 
later Col. Leslie proposed to cross the North Bridge and 
seize the powder stored in the north fields, the proprietors 
answered to his demand that he be allowed to pass on the 
king’s highway with the statement that it was not the king’s 
highway, but private property. He respected the claim, 
and marched back again. In due time the inhabitants 
voted away their private rights in the streets, the common, 
the burying-places, and the bridges; and the town took pos- 
session. 

In many ways, since that time, the king’s highway has 
been defined and settled according to law. There is no 
part of the country where any law-abiding citizen is excluded 
from the highway or from other public places on account of 
his religion, his nationality, his politics, or his social stand- 
ing. But while on one side the line between public and 
private rights is so evident that nobody, not even an anar- 
chist, would question it, on the other side the question opens 
into every kind of business and all the rights of government. 

Is a railroad the king’s highway? If so, have “Jim 
Crow ” cars properly a place there? The answer of the 
corporation would be that this is not the king’s highway, but 
private property, and that no one is allowed to ride without 
payment, and that those who sell the right to travel have 
‘the right to define the place and privilege which the traveller 

_will receive for his money. 

It is easy to see how such a dispute immediately opens up 

a larger question, concerning municipal ownership, or the 

nationalization of all means of production which affect the 
freedom and prosperity of all citizens. This question relates 
not merely to the interests of business and the incomes of 
the people: it comes up in regard to the school, the college, 
the museum, the library, the park, and in regard to music, 
_ .jiterature, and religion. The line between private rights and 
common rights was definitely drawn in the old colonial days, 
but the common rights then were the rights of the corpora- 
tion acting under the charter. There were no “public” 
‘rights in those days. Therefore, there could be no social, 
political, or religious freedom. Freemen were those who 

‘held under the original charter or who received charter 

tights as a gift. Within the colony there were bondsmen ; 

‘and outside, asking for entrance, were Jesuits, Anabaptists, 

Quakers, and other strange cattle who were not wanted in 
the settlement. 

- Civil and religious liberty could not exist when the king’s 
‘highway was not open to all comers. But, because liberty 
»was the ideal of the early settlers, the limits of liberty were 
_ gradually taken away. Since that time, while private rights 
have not been abridged, public rights have been greatly 
enlarged. With this enlargement of the ideas of right and 
erty, the citizen has become more free and more important. 
1 insensible progress, as the individual has gained new 
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dignity and power, bonds of all kinds have dropped. Some- 
times they have dissolved, as it were, so that men have found 
themselves religiously or politically free without knowing 
what had happened to them. Liberty, civil and religious, 
is the ideal condition. Under the law of liberty all ques- 
tions are open which concern the individual and the public. 
Changes have come: they are coming with great and in- 
creasing rapidity. Other changes must be expected. Many 
will strive ignorantly for privileges which are not rights, 
many will resist claims which are lawful; but the mediator 
between all contending parties and classes will be the grow- 
ing conviction that there is new light to break out of the 
everlasting law of righteousness, and that no community or 
nation is safe which does not grant to every private person 
every public privilege which is lawful. The test constantly 
applied will be, what is certainly good for every one in his 
private capacity must certainly be good for all in their as- 
sociated public life. When the king’s highway is laid out 
and cleared of all obstruction, it will be so plain that the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein, so safe 
that the innocent and the weak may travel over it without 
danger of assault and without injurious restraint. 


Unitarian and Universalist. 


The last annual report of the Unitarian Association de- 
scribes the steps recently taken to bring the Universalist 
and Unitarian bodies into closer relations for practical work. 
It is rather an instructive story. Both the difficulties that 
have been encountered in this endeavor, and the success 
that has been won, throw considerable light on the general 
question of denominational co-operation. 

Here are two bodies in substantial agreement on many 
points of doctrine, and of late years they have been steadily 
growing toward each other in thought and purpose. Yet it 
was not perfectly easy and simple to induce them actually 
to join hands for practical undertakings. Both seemed to 
manifest a little instinctive fear that they might thus sur- 
render something of value which it would not be possible to 
reclaim: And this jealous care, on either side, for the integ- 
rity of the denominational life, should not be attributed to 
an unworthy motive. 

The fact is that we all instinctively recognize something 
of great value to us in our own fellowship which is not 
common to the Christian world. Each household of faith 
has its own traditions and memories, its own line of heroes 
and saints; and the care for these treasures is one of the 
strongest influences entering into the bond that holds to- 
gether a religious communion. We may know perfectly that 
other denominations have treasures of the same kind, to 
them of equal value. But they are not our possessions. 
We do not know so much about their leaders and saints, 
and cannot feel for them the same love and veneration that 
we feel for our own. We care for ours, and cannot care in 
the same way for others ; and the same thing is true of those 
whom we may invite to closer fellowship. 

This fact constitutes a bar to the organic reunion of the 
Christian world which it would be hard to overcome. What 
does it amount to for one branch of the Church to indicate 
the terms on which it would be willing to receive into its 
large embrace those smaller bodies not very widely separated 
from it in belief and practice? Can it think that the least 
and humblest of these is ready to consign to oblivion the 
fame of its own spiritual ancestry, which very likely stood 
true through times that tried men’s souls, or to transfer its 
love and allegiance to a new set of spiritual forerunners of 
whom it knows but little? What would be the worth to any 
church of a body of recruits which had no more feeling of 
the most sacred affections than this would imply? 

No, Unitarian and Universalist have each a noble tra- 
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dition to maintain, and the main significance of the account 
given in the secretary’s report lies in the fact that here is a be- 
ginning of federation which involves no loss of denominational 
individuality. Here is no question of common housekeeping, 
but only a purpose that two households shall have a better 
understanding about some outdoor management where their 
premises adjoin. This way a vast deal of much needed 
Christian unity can be secured. The dream of reorganizing 
any considerable part of Christendom on one foundation can 
have no fulfilment. 

On one point we must dissent a little from the secretary’s 
language, though perhaps this does not entirely convey his 
thought. 
Congregational churches at the beginning of the century as 
having been “ warranted ” by the conditions then prevailing. 
To our mind this hardly does justice to the liberal party of 
that day. That party did not desire separation. Like the 
liberal party in the same communion to-day, they wished to 
avoid a schism. The liberals were simply forced out by 
refusal of others to exchange with them; and that was not a 
‘‘ warranted ” proceeding. 

Being “ out’? of the old fellowship, and having developed 
a denominational life and consciousness of their own, they 
who are now called Unitarians, though Congregationalists 
still, will find it difficult to give up what they have reason to 
regard with much pride for the sake of union. Happily, men 
can fall into different groups, and still thoroughly like and 
respect each other, though they do not belong to the same 
organization ; and they have no need to continue a battle of 
creeds, to furnish an excuse for maintaining a separate fellow- 
ship or to prevent the different groups from coalescing into 
one. They may come to entertain the same ideas; yet their 
reverence, each for his own line of teachers, will operate 
strongly to keep them somewhat apart. 


Current Copics. 


THE prospect of a speedy and peaceful termination of the 
strike in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania does not 
appear to be as bright as it was a week ago. ‘The present 
indications are that the struggle may continue for weeks and 
even months. .The first serious act of lawlessness that has 
occurred in the present strike was recorded in Hazleton on 
Wednesday of last week, when a police officer was killed in 
a clash between the authorities and strikers. The State 
troops that are encamped at Shenandoah, within compara- 
tively easy reach of the strategic points of the strike, are in 
readiness to march at once to the scene of any possible dis- 
turbance. Gen. Gobin, who is in command in the field, is 
reported to be convinced that there is serious work in store 
for the troops, and is therefore prepared to deal quickly and 
effectively with any emergency that may arise. At a conven- 
tion which was held last Saturday the strikers formulated 
their terms for a settlement of the disagreement. The opera- 
tors appear to be unwilling to accede to the demands that 
the increase of 10 per cent. in the wages of the men become 
operative at once and in all the collieries simultaneously, and 
that the sliding scale be abolished. On the other hand, the 
striking miners evince a firm determination to impose these 
conditions as a preliminary to a general action by the officers 
of the United Mine Workers, declaring the miners’ griev- 
ances adjusted and the conflict between the workers and 
their employers ended. 

st 


TuE officers of the senate of the University of the City of 
New York have announced the names of thirty eminent 
Americans as eligible nominees for the Hall of Fame that is 
to be one of the features of the institution. The names were 
selected out of 252 which had been submitted to a board of a 
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hundred judges, comprising some of the most eminent Amer- 
icans of the present day. The list of eligible names was sub- 
ject to the absolute and peremptory veto of the senate of 
the university. That body, however, did not see any occa- 
sion for exercising that power, and confined its activities to 
a confirmation of the decision of the committee that had the 
matter in charge. The list of names selected by the com- 
mittee of a hundred judges, together with the number of 
votes that were accorded to each name, follows: George 
Washington, 97, the full available vote of the committee; 
Lincoln, 96; Webster, 96; Franklin, 94; Grant, 92; Mar- 
shall, 91; Jefferson, 90; Emerson, 86; Longfellow, 84; 
Irving, 82; Edwards, 82; Farragut, 79; Morse, 79; Clay, 
74; Peabody, 72; Hawthorne, 72; Lee, 69; Cooper, 68; 
Mann, 67; Beecher, 66; Eli Whitney, 66; James Kemp, 
65; Joseph Story, 64; Adams, 61; Channing, 58; Audubon, ~ 
57; Howe, 53; W. M. Hunt, 52; Gilbert Stuart, 52; Asa 
Gray, 51. Some comment has been occasioned by the fact _ 
that among the voters not a college president, nor an author, . 
publicist, or editor voted for James Monroe, and the latter 
received only nineteen votes in all. 
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Wit the approaching end of the campaign, both the great 
political parties are making strenuous endeavors toemploy 
the weeks that remain between now and the date of thena- 
tional election in the most effective manner possible. The 
claims made by the leaders of both parties are naturally ad- 
vanced with a view to a possible effect upon the mind of the 
public at large. Mr. Payne, the chairman of the Republican 
National Executive Committee, in a forecast of the results of 
the election which he issued last Sunday, claimed that the elec- 
toral college, according to an estimate based upon his (Mr. 
Payne’s) actual knowledge of conditions existing in various 
States, would give Mr. McKinley 270 votes and Mr. Bryan 
115. In making up his table, Mr. Payne disregarded the 
votes of nine States which he regards as doubtful, and which 
amount in all to62. Some such predominance of Republican 
strength as is suggested by Mr. Payne’s estimate is very 
generally taken for granted by the Republican leaders in 
general. This feeling of confidence in the continuation of 
present political conditions is plainly reflected in the tone of 
the stock market. Among brokers it is generally assumed 
that there is no reasonable doubt of the re-election of Presi- 
dent McKinley. In productive business the faith in a repe- 
tition of the Republican success of four years ago is not quite 
So positive as it appears to be in the stock market, although 
manufacturers entertain no final doubt of the outcome of the 
campaign. 
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THE week has been a busy one for the nominees on the 
Democratic ticket, as well as for Gov. Roosevelt and Chair- 
man Hanna of the Republican National Committee. Mr. 
Bryan finished his tour in Ohio last Monday, and on Tues- 
day afternoon reached New York, where: Tammany had 
made preparations on an extraordinary scale to meet and 
entertain the leaders of the Democratic party. Both Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Stevenson, the nominee for Vice-President, 
appeared before an immense audience in Madison Square 
Garden on Tuesday evening, and expounded the principles 
of the Democratic party under the auspices of Tammany 
Hall. During the evening of the same day Tammany spent 
an estimated sum of $50,000 for fireworks and illuminations 
to emphasize its approval of Mr. Bryan. The demonstra- 
tion was, for many reasons, one of the most remarkable 
in the annals of political campaigns. Gov. Roosevelt is 
now completing his stumping tour of the West and the 
South. At points in Kentucky the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President was received with hostile demonstrations. 
Chairman Hanna had an exceedingly disagreeable ex 
rience while he was addressing an audience at the s 
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is in Chicago. On that occasion the Republican mana- 
as assailed with uncomplimentary remarks and hostile 
tuptions by his auditors, and kept his temper under 
peculiarly aggravating circumstances. All through Col. 
Roosevelt’s tour the Rough Riders who served in Cuba 
have greeted their former chief with great enthusiasm, and 
_have been a conspicuous feature of the meetings which he 
has addressed. 
& 


Ir is reported from Manila, on the authority of the Asso- 
ciated Press, that the American commission in the Philip- 
pines has discovered intolerable conditions in the administra- 
tion of civil justice in the courts that were recently established 
in Manila by the commission. In the light of the disclosures 
made by the commission, the native judges, who have been dis- 
pensing justice in these courts, have failed to form a proper 
conception of the great ruling principles of Anglo-Saxon law, 
and have employed the powers of the courts intrusted to their 
care as a means of private revenue. It is charged, for instance, 
that the greater proportion of funds that have been collected 
by these courts in the shape of fines have been systematically 
appropriated to their own uses by the judges who have im- 
posed these fines, that prisoners have had their terms of impris- 
onment privately commuted by the payment of sums of money 
to their judges or jailers, and that the police officials have 
been in the habit of releasing prisoners upon money consid- 
erations. The commission feels that the present period is a 
critical one in the administration of the Philippines, and is 
determined to probe the latest scandal to the bottom, and 
punish the guilty, however high-placed they may be. It is 
understood that, if the commission becomes convinced of the 
_ hopelessness of administering impartial justice through native 
judges, the offending judiciary will be summarily removed, 
and Americans of training and character will be appointed 
in their places. 
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WuiILe the diplomats are endeavoring to reach some com- 
mon basis of action for a settlement of the status of China, 
disquieting news continues to come from the southern prov- 
inces of the Chinese empire. It is reported that an organ- 
ized rebellion of serious proportions is in progress north of 
the British possessions in China. Great Britain regards 
the situation as fraught with dangerous possibilities, and 
fresh troops are being despatched from India to guard 
against incursions into the Kow-Loon district. There is an 
evident impression that the disturbances in South China 
may bring about a situation that will compel the powers to 
repeat in that portion of the empire the labors which they 
are but completing in North China. Such a contingency 
would arise if, for instance, the Chinese government were 
to find itself unable (or unwilling) to deal effectively with 
the rebellion, and were to throw itself upon the mercy of the 
allied governments for the preservation of the empire. 
_ Such an appeal would no doubt gain in effectiveness from 

the excesses upon foreign residents and the attacks upon 
: foreign concessions which are almost sure to follow any con- 
‘siderable successes of the rebel bands. Great Britain, at 
least, is disposed to regard the situation existing in South 
a as a definite menace to British prestige and to the 
ace of the empire, not to be neglected or underestimated. 
he military authorities in India are making preparations to 
deal with defensive and offensive problems of no mean pro- 


od 
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An interesting development in the diplomatic phase of the 
t on is suggested in a disclosure, made recently in an 
communication to France from Mr. Hay, the secre- 
f state, in reply to a note from the French government, 
ning a tentative plan of international action. In his 
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reply, Mr. Hay took occasion to comment favorably upon a 
proposal, emanating from St. Petersburg, that the services 
of an international court of arbitration be called upon to 
adjust the disagreement between China and the rest of the 
world. Subsequent to the publication of Mr. Hay’s note 
an explanation came from the Russian capital, defining 
more exactly the scope of the proposed court of arbitration. 
In effect, the Russian government caused it to be understood 
that such a court would not be asked to deal with the ques- 
tion of China’s liability to the powers, nor would it be per- 
mitted to inquire into the causes that led up to the outbreak 
of hostility to the foreigners which caused Christendom to 
shudder. ‘The function of such a court, according to the 
supplementary information, would be to apportion the total 
sum of the indemnity that shall be paid by China among 
the powers whose citizens or subjects suffered in life, limb, 
or property from the violence of the Boxers. ‘The socialistic 
and radical press of the Continent criticises the restriction of 
the functions of the court, and urges that the outbreak of 
anger against the foreigners in China was the culmination 
of a long series of aggressive steps which foreign govern- 
ments and individual foreigners have been taking in China 
for many years past. 
az 


‘Tue illness of the Empress Frederick, the dowager em- 
press of Germany, is arousing peculiar sympathy in England, 
because of the relationship of the patient to Queen Victoria. 
The latter is not herself in the best of health, and apprehen- 
sion is felt in England lest the anxiety that is oppressing the 
queen ‘should react disastrously upon her health. The Em- 
press Frederick is, evidently, afflicted with cancer of the 
larynx, the ailment to which her husband, the Emperor 
Frederick Wilhelm II., succumbed. The imperial lady is a 
notable personage, regardless of her kinship to the queen of 
England. It is well known that she was one of the most 
determined opponents of the Bismarckian régime. On sev- 
eral occasions during his last days the iron chancellor is 
said to have ascribed his downfall to the hostility of the 
English wife of the Emperor Frederick; and, if the accuracy 
of biographers is to be trusted, the choleric statesman re- 
ferred to the august lady in terms of outspoken contempt. 
Very little hope is entertained, either in Berlin or in London, 
that the dowager empress will survive her present illness. 
The opinions of the physicians and the developments of the 
sick-room are recorded promptly at Windsor, where the 
queen of England and empress of India, already weighed 
down with grief over the recent death of other near relatives, 
is mournfully awaiting the end of the Empress Frederick. 


Brevities. 


The letter entitled “ Impressions of America” by Charles 
Hargrove, printed by us last week, was taken from the Lon- 
don /nguirer. 


Just as we are going to press, the news comes that Dr. 
C. C. Everett, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, died 
Tuesday night. 


An illustration of the softening influence of time is fur- 
nished in the fact that Abraham Lincoln and Daniel Webster 
received the same number of votes for admission to the Hall 
of Fame. 


The Congregationalist says of Chadwick’s Parker, “ It is 
the most readable, we think, of recent memoirs, and in con- 
ception, handling, and style fairly revives the art of bi- 
ography, which of late seems to be languishing.” 


Little by little, in the minds of all representatives of West- 
ern civilization the impression is deepened that some very 
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thorough-going reforms are in order among themselves before 
they offer themselves as models of deportment to Oriental 
nations. 


There are pirates.in the stock exchanges, there are rob- 
bers in the corporations, there are traitors in politics, there 
are villains in the pulpit, and black sheep in every profes- 
sion. Jesus chose twelve apostles, and one of them betrayed 
him.™\ But these facts justify no wholesale condemnation of 
churches or politicians or rich men. 


A strange reason for not accepting flattering calls to 
several churches is given by a minister. The churches, he 
said, “ were ruled by men whose whole life outside of church 
on Sunday was anti-Christian,— oppressive of their fellow- 
men as well as defiant of the laws of God.” Since when has 
it been the fashion to refuse to preach to men because they 
were sinners? ? 


After the Medical Congress in London eighteen years ago, 
we asked an eminent physician, who was returning home, 
what the effect of the germ theory would be. He replied, 
‘* All the literature of medicine must be rewritten from that 
point of view.” There are hints that some theological pro- 
fessors object to a revision of the creeds, because that would 
involve the rewriting of all their seminary lectures. 


Rev. P. W. Clayden, who preached the sermon before the 
National Conference at Saratoga in 1880, says that his 
American experience led him, as it has Mr. Hargrove, to 
give up all attempts to avoid the use of the Unitarian name. 
He called himself and his church for many years Free 
Christian, but was forced at last to the conclusion that the 
honest thing to do was to put the word “ Unitarian” on the 
notice board. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Notice to the Churches, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The committee appointed to “collect and codify the 
Church Covenants and Statements of Faith now in use” 
wish to remind those churches which have not as yet re- 
sponded to the circular of questions recently sent out that it 
is highly desirable that replies be sent to the secretary of the 
committee as soon as possible. A large number have been 
heard from, and the information received is of a most valu- 
able nature. In order that the committee may accomplish 
the purpose indicated by the vote of the American Unitarian 
Association at its last annual meeting, returns should be all 
in by November tr. Lewis G. WILSson, 

Secretary. 


Our Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


As I cannot reach them in any other way, I wish through 
the Register to say a few words to the ministers about the 
reports of our Association work. 

One of the chief difficulties in our raising the money we 
need for our missionary work is getting the subject ade- 
quately before the people. I have wondered if the ministers 
do all which they easily might do in this direction. Some 
of them, I know, read the reports on Sunday to their people. 
Others place them in the pews, where, as I have sometimes 
observed, they are allowed to remain unread. 

It seems to me that it is very important that what we are 
doing, and what we need further to do, should be communi- 
cated to those persons from whom we expect our support. 
Some great financiers are able to make their financial 
budgets as fascinating as an exciting novel. I believe that 
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interest if we will only imitate great ministers like Gladstone ~ 


in trying to put them into impressive shape. 

I think we could easily increase our contributions if not a 
part of the ministers, but all of them, would do all they can 
to let the people know what we are really accomplishing 
and what further things are begging to be accomplished. 

The last year of the nineteenth century has been an 
unusually successful one. Let us try to make the first year 
of the twentieth a still greater success in all our denomi- 
national activities. I shall try to do everything I can, and 
I fee] like asking all the other ministers to join with me 
in accomplishing those results in which we are all equally 
interested. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Christ is God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The statement that “men of modern training do not be- 
lieve in a God who can only be approached through a medi- 
ator” is only a logical sequence to the belief “that the 
Bible has any claims to supernatural origin the sane judg- 
ment denies.”’ No words are truer than these of John Ran- 
dolph: “It would have been as easy for a mole to have writ- 
ten Sir Isaac Newton’s treatise on Optics as for an uninspired 
man to have written the Bible.” ‘ Modern men” do not 
believe what God says in his word: “ For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ.” They have got ahead 
of Almighty God! Will he ever catch up with them? 

In conversation once with Dr. Bellows, I quoted those 
words of Jesus, who is the Truth as well as the Way and the 
Life, “No man cometh unto the Father but by me”; and he 
replied, ‘‘I can come directly to the Father.’ But how can 
one deny those words without making Christ a liar? I 
thought afterward I might have said to him, “ No man can 
come to the Father, not even Dr. Bellows, save ete 
Christ.” 

Dr. Bellows, though in many respects a great man as well 
as a good man, was, afterall, but a mam. And he, alike with 
Isaiah (who, by the way, said, ‘‘ Christ was wounded for our 
transgressions, and the Lord hath laid on zm the iniquity of 
us all”) and Epictetus and Emerson, has found out by this 
time that they ‘could have eternal life only through the 
blood of Christ,” according to the word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever. 

If it is presumptuous to think of a God greater than God, 
it is equally so to think of a man greater than the man 
Christ Jesus. The highest conception of any ideal man falls 
infinitely below the reality,— the crucified Nazarene. An 
unprejudiced study of the life of Jesus Christ as recorded in 
the Gospels, and of his influence as revealed in human his- 
tory and in human hearts, will convince one that Jesus can 
never be surpassed... . 

May the words of my old Prof. Hitchcock of blessed 
memory be heeded by all who are longing for something, 
they know not what,— words that meet a response in every 
heart conscious of its need, and believing that the full sup- 
ply thereof can be found in the Lord Jesus Christ : — 


‘Tell me, thou baffled, worried, fainting human spirit,— tell. 


me, what is the Christ thou cravest? Is it only a human 
brother? Is it only an awful God? Or is it the two united 
in a sweet but stupendous miracle of love? 

“The answer cannot be slow or doubtful. Our brains may 
stagger underneath this majestic problem of an incarnate 


God; but our weeping eyes wander vacant till they find 


this sweetly beaming star, and our homesick hearts, pro- 


phetic of the awful majesty, know no rest till they rest upon — 
Annihilate my faith in the 


the bosom of the Man Divine. 
God-man, Christ, the son at once of Mary and of God, and 
what, then, is life? ” a. Be ROBIE, 
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A singing breeze in the yellow sail, 
ms . Crisp white foam on the summer sea, 
Sunset shadows and moonlight pale 

On yonder haven, where I would be. 
The toils of the day are over and past: 
The fisherman comes to his rest at last ! 


a The bells are ringing the vesper chime 
| In buried cities beneath the sea; 
And the calm of the holy eventime 
Has wrought its peace on the world and me. 
Ave Maria! In mercy keep 
The resting land and the restless deep. 


The light house flashes the beacon high,— 

A golden path on the dark’ning sea ; 
A star shines out in the dusky sky, 

And faint lights glimmer along the quay. 
And I know what the Star of Home is worth 
When the heart of heaven beats close to earth. 


£. E. Ohlson, in Chamoers’s Journal. 


The Breadth of Christianity.’ 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


It is no longer possible to assert for Christianity a wholly 
unique and original position. It is no longer possible to 
maintain its infinite exaltation above the natural higher senti- 
ments and convictions of mankind. Rather is Christianity 
chief among many religions, and the justification and sanc- 
tion for the noblest sentiments and convictions of mankind. 

Among many attempts that have been made to define 
Christianity, one of the best is that offered by Prof. Edward 
Caird : “ Christianity was simply the universal principle of 
religion, coming to self-consciousness in the nation which 
was ripest for the apprehension of it.” In this definition 
Prof. Caird frankly concedes what every student of the 
world’s religions knows is the truth; namely, that religion 

_ lies back of all manifestations of religion, and that different 
religions are of varying degrees of truth, according to the 
clearness with which they express this universal religion. 

Theodore Parker said: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest 

‘soul ever swathed in the flesh. To redeem man, he took his 

stand on righteousness and religion,—on no form, no tra- 

dition, no creed. He demanded not a belief, but a life,—a 

life of Jove to God and love to man. We must come back 

to this,— the sooner, the better.” It is natural that such as 

have been trained in the idea that Christianity is the only 

religion should fancy that it is being dethroned by being 
_ placed in the company of other religions. But, after all, it 

‘shows that they who entertain such thoughts have not got 
beyond the plane, in viewing their own faith, that the 
‘Mohammedan or the Hindu stands upon with regard to his 
faith. The fear that Christianity will be degraded by the 

admission of other religions to kinship with it would seem 
to rest upon the strange ground that the main business of 
Christianity i is to secure its own unrivalled glory. Whereas 
‘the truth is that Christianity cares nothing whatever for the 
_ exaltation of itself, but everything for the good of mankind. 
istianity, literally, “‘seeketh not its own.” All its aims 
have reference to the welfare of the world. This being the 
case, it would appear that whatever faiths and beliefs exist 
ywhere in the world that have virtue in them, and are 
culated to further human welfare, must be viewed by 

ianity, not with jealous disdain, but with loving 
Tregvar»ra., 

‘One of the most popular of modern preachers has given 
fous expression to his ideas of religion, outside of Chris- 
ty. He says: “I hate the science of comparative the- 
_ I know but one God, and all the rest are idols. I 
comparison of sacred books. I know of only one, 
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and all the rest are pretenders.” This expresses the con- 
ventional idea of a great school of Christianity. It is the 
idea which has mainly underlain foreign mission work as 
motive until very lately. It is responsible for the many 
travesties of the heathen religions with which evangelical 
literature overflows, which are travesties because the errors 
of heathenism are exhibited without the truths, the pub- 
lishers of such unfair accounts evidently overlooking the fact 
that a very bad showing might be made for Christianity 
itself by pursuing the same plan. Mr. Spurgeon would not 
have taken it in very good part, had he been told that, in 
characterizing the beliefs of hundreds of millions of his 
fellow-beings as unqualified idolatry, he was writing himself 
down as something of an idolater. It has been well said by 
Emerson that ‘‘whoso is but bitter on another’s idolatry 
has an idolatry no better of his own.” Christianity is not 
served by such narrow discipleship. It is harmed. It is 
not, fortunately, a matter of what men of this manner of 
thinking hate or love. Here is the fact. There are many 
religions in the world, between some of the principles of 
which and the principles of Christianity there are very. 
marked agreements. And this not simply in their moral 
teachings, but in their spiritual aspects. From the study of 
the non-Christian religions the person of open mind would 
be forced to admit that, if the gods of such religions are only 
idols, then there must be a large element of idolatry in 
Christianity, because in the noblest of the non-Christian 
faiths there are many features in the characterizations of Deity 
that agree entirely, so far as they go, with the characteriza- 
tions of God in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

But the rational verdict in regard to comparative religion 
is very different from the rather ill-tempered verdict that has 
been quoted. A comparison of religions shows that the 
instinct to search after God, if haply he may be found, has 
been as honest, earnest, and worthy of respect with one race 
as another. And it shows that, while men have met with vary- 
ing degrees of success in this search, no race of men has 
ever engaged in it quite fruitlessly. 


“Each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right.” 


It is a very practical kind of atheism to deny all true 
knowledge of God to all but the merest fraction of the 
rational beings that have dwelt on earth since the advent of 
man. 

In any other field than religion it would have been held 
that general and wide-spread agreement as to ideas and prin- 
ciples, especially when the ideas and principles were noble 
and reasonable in themselves, was important corroborative 
evidence of their truth. Most forms of religion, however, 
have seen in the prevalence of their own opinions a danger 
to their own supremacy. Each great religion has seemed to 
think that, if religion were not so broadly true, it would 
stand more firmly. But, however it may be with other re- 
ligions, Christianity ought to be above anything so contra- 
dictory. And real Christianity is. It is inconceivable that 
Jesus would have regarded any religious teacher or any phi- 
losopher as his enemy or the enemy of his faith, whose heart 
was animated by love of mankind and whose teachings 
were sound and true. Imagine Confucius, the Buddha, 
Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, brought into the 
company of Jesus. What would characterize such a meet- 
ing? Have we not a right to say that, on his part, there 
would be a swift recognition of a virtue, a humanitarian 
interest, a reverence identical with his own, while on their 
part there would be an instant conviction that they were 
standing in the presence of one who, in the things of morals 
and the spirit, was clearly the Master of them all? ‘The love 


of our Saviour would go out at once to those wise and great- 
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hearted men, and he would invite them to become his dis- 
ciples. No other outcome of such a meeting is rationally 
conceivable. 

Christianity is the religion of goodness and of the divine 
love. All goodness belongs to it, and all divine love is of 
its very essence. In other words, whatever is good is Chris- 
tian, whatever is humane is Christian, whatever is divine is 
Christian. Jesus did not bestow any name on the religion 
he taught. His name, or rather his title, was connected with 
it, in recognition of his moral and spiritual leadership. It 
is a mistake of the first magnitude to identify the Christian 
name with those beliefs and works alone which have the 
formal certificate of ecclesiastical Christianity, and are ex- 
ercised under the commission of the Christian Church. The 
essential things are the faiths and the works, not the con- 
nection in which they exist. If a man believe devoutly in 
God and love his neighbor, that man is a Christian, though 
he may never have heard of Christ. Socrates, who lived 
near half a thousand years before Jesus, was in very truth a 
Christian, and a high type of Christian. Marcus Antoninus, 
who has been well called the pagan saint, held and prac- 
tised moral precepts identical with those held and taught by 
our Saviour, and manifested in his attitude toward his 
fellow-beings the very spirit which makes our hearts yearn 
toward our Saviour. What shall we say, then? What can 
we say but that the good emperor was a Christian? Before 
such examples of human excellence the falsity of every 
narrow definition of Christianity becomes apparent. All at 
once it comes with force upon the mind that the attempt to 
shut such great, true, loving souls out of the company of 
Christ’s own is an offence against the Master in whose sup- 
posed honor the attempt is made,— ay, and a grave offence. 
But, grave as is such an offence, there is a graver. When it 
is said that such a man was “almost” a Christian, when the 
hope is faintly, timidly ventured that by some extension of 
the divine mercies not revealed to us in the Christian scheme 
a man like Marcus Aurelius may possibly be saved, the 
offence reaches its height. There are no back doors or side 
entrances to the kingdom of God. A man like Marcus 
Aurelius either goes in or he stays out. And, if he stays out, 
the kingdom of God stays out with him. Where such a soul 
is is heaven, yea, though it be the lowest hell. 


The Theological Garden. 


BY R. B. 


One cannot travel very far along life’s way without finding 
himself meeting with many and serious problems presented 
by the great differences of opinion which exist among many 
of our wisest and most consecrated men upon the subject of 
the Godhead and the character and life of Christ and the 
method of obtaining salvation from sin. 

Theology, the science of religion, is a subject which has 
been earnestly debated through the ages; and many of the 
various creeds and beliefs which have arisen as a result 
have been fiercely defended, and asserted even at the edge of 
the sword. 

I remember that, when I was a very small boy, my father 
was invited to preach in New York City, and took me with 
him. We arrived in New York Saturday afternoon; and my 
indulgent parent took me for amusement to the Zodlogical 
Gardens, where we spent the greater part of the afternoon, 
much to my delight. 

Later in the day we continued on to the house of our 
host, who was to entertain us during our stay,— a prominent 
clergyman of the city. For hours the two men talked ear- 
nestly together of theology, while I amused myself in playing 
about the library. Finally, the bell rang for dinner; and, as 
the two rose to leave the room, our newly found friend laid 
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his hand kindly upon my head, and said, “ Well, my little 
man, what have you been doing this afternoon to amuse 
yourself?” 

Doubtless my memory as to names had been somewhat 
confused by the long conversation to which I had been a 
listener, for I earnestly replied, “‘Oh, my papa took me all 
around the Theological Garden!” 

This reply of mine called forth many a burst of laughter 
from the two, the cause of which I could not at the time 
understand; and it was not until years afterward that I 
heard the last of that “ Theological Garden ” which I visited 
that day with my father in New York. 

But why does not this incident furnish a suggestion as to” 
the attitude which it is by far the best to assume upon this 
whole matter of creeds and beliefs? Why should we not 
regard them all, instead of antagonistic and repugnant to 
one another, as all going to make up one beautiful whole, 
like a choice collection of flowers, a veritable ‘“ Theological 
Garden,” each one having its peculiar attractiveness, as 
flowers their delicious perfumes and beauties of color and 
form? 

And why should we not look upon this garden, further, as 
one in which one may wander about at will, selecting what 
he chooses as most congenial to his tastes or satisfying 
to his desires,— as it were, making up a bouquet for himself of 
such selections as have appeared to him most attractive and 
beautiful, none vilifying another if the selections made do 
not prove all to be exactly the same? 

“Ah! you do not appreciate our creed,” said a conserva- 
tive theologian to me recently. ‘It is not rigid and set and 
unalterable, as you imagine, but continually changing, as we 
advance in knowledge and enlightenment.” 

And that is just the point exactly which I, as an ortho- 
dox church member, am endeavoring to impress upon the 
reader. All creeds are continually changing: that is, no 
creed is totally and absolutely true, to the exclusion of all 
others, but each contains some truth and a great deal of 
chaff. Now, if one shall glean from each what of suggestion 
and profit it contains, and discard the rest, so gathering for 
himself a belief which he can accept with the free approval 
of his intellect, and that would be to adopt a form of belief 
made up as far as possible of the truth, why would he not 
conform himself most closely to the standard that “he who 
would worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth ”? 

It is related of the renowned Parson Willard of early 
colonial days, who was pastor of the first church founded at 
Beverly, Mass., that at one time the report spread abroad 
that he had become partial to the “ Arminian views,’’ so 
dreaded by the strict orthodoxy of those days, and was 
about to come out and publicly acknowledge himself in sym- 
pathy with them. 

A parishioner of his, more zealous than intellectual, caught 
a snatch of the rumors floating about from mouth to mouth, 
and hastened away to the parson’s study. “ Parson,” he 
cried, in a tone of mingled censure and contempt, as he 
entered: “I understand that you are about to become a 
watermelon! What does it all mean?” ‘ 

The parson finally persuaded his visitor that it would 
not only be a most difficult thing to do to become a 
specimen of this delicious fruit, but also exceedingly danger- 
ous, on account of the chances of being eaten up at once; 
and the parishioner departed perfectly contented and satisfied 
in his mind. 

Now what we should want in our ‘‘ Theological Garden’ ” 
would be plenty of watermelons; and what we need in our 
theology and in our churches to-day is men of this — 
men who have devoted serious thought to these most im 
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ety of so doing, and who are not afraid of the oppro- 
that may be theirs as a result. 
nd what we want, also, is less of the type of man 
) is ready to go about disparagingly accusing another of 
ing something ridiculous if he has reason to suspect that 
inclined to differ from him in his religious views in any 
even in matters of detail. Such freedom of thought in 
gious matters as we now have has come only after long- 
continued and bitter contention; and the bigotry and sel- 
fishness of this opposition should now have become so 
apparent as to escape recognition no longer. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Soul speaks. 


BY MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


When the zons of this earth-life 
Father Time at last hath led 

To the footstool of the Great God, 
Midst the rising of the dead; 


When the ocean and old mother 
Earth once more together blend, 
When the All again is chaos, 
Men will cry, “It is the end!” 


“Lo! The end of what?” I ask them. 
“ Of the stars, of earth, of man!” 
Yet I laugh, and I deny them: 
I am not a son of Pan. 


I am son of the Almighty ; 
With the earth I do not end; 
I tread onward, outward, upward, 
Till before his feet I bend. 


Success, 


BY M. J. W. W. 


4 


_I have read of a certain wise man who, being told that his 
ships at sea had been lost, calmly replied, “ Well done, O 
Zeus! for thou hast thus reduced me to the condition of a 
philosopher.” It occurred to me it might be better for 
many of us if our ships, also, were lost at sea. 

_ Let one stand for a moment behind the plate-glass win- 
dows of some mercantile building during the business hours of 
the day. Mark the countenances of the men that pass and 
Tepass, and tell me what is the story that one reads; for it is 
@ page that any one may study with interest and profit. 
Isolated cases there will be, of those who carry on their faces 
the signs of content and repose; but by far the greater num- 
ber betray emotions of fear, doubt, care, and anxiety. Like 
the submarine diver, we put on the harness, and plunge into 
waters for the pearl of great price which is to bring us 
cess in life. Our armor is heavy; the clanking chains of 
ency drag at our heels; our respiration is labored ; we 


t air of freedom. But we are divers for the pearls of 

And this means, by far too often, the yielding to 
1ammon of unrightness, as if a man’s life consisted “ in 

abundance of the things that he possesseth.” 

_ business men met, after long years of separation. 


und pearls of great price. Looking back over the 
of the years, the losses and the gains, one said to the 
Yes, we have prospered; but it’s a pity we must go, 
: it all.” It occurred to me it were indeed a pity to 
> one’s investments of a lifetime in such ephemeral 
and to have cumbered one’s self with such a dead 


necessary baggage. 
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It came to me once, among other experiences, to break up 
the home ties of a lifetime and to take up life in a boarding- 
house. To do this required a wholesale sacrifice of things 
collected for years, things of beauty and of value and that I 
had regarded as household gods and absolutely essential to 
my happiness. But the change was made, and I then dis- 
covered the unreality of the values of my lost possessions. 
Like Hearn in his journeyings, of whom the Indians took 
much of his property, I, too, felt that, the weight of my baggage 
being so much lightened, my journey henceforth might be 
much pleasanter. So I find that, at this very point when by 
so-called misfortune, expediency, or otherwise, we lose all, 
we then stand on the vantage-ground of life, “rich from the 
very want of wealth.” For Bacon says, ‘*No man’s private 
fortune can be an end any way worthy of his existence.’’ 
What, then, is life’s true success? Is it to do, to accom- 
plish, or to let something be accomplished in us? I can 
conceive it, in a measure, comparatively easy to so bend one’s 
energies as to bring about great results, so that men may 
say of such a one, “ Behold, what a power he has been in the 
world!” I see from my windows the multitude as they go 
forth to their labors, and at night I see them returning. 
One has made a lucky investment, and his step is quick and 
his eye is bright; and the world says, “He is making a 
great success.” His whole life will be changed by it. 

But the greater number return as they went, still looking 
for another day or for some happy future to bring them 
their expected good fortune. I mark a certain few who 
belong to neither of the above. Day after day they go to 
their labors, content with that which happens; for what 
God chooses is to their minds better than what they choose. 
Now it occurs to me that these are the very ones of whom it 
may be said they are living the true life. ‘For what does 
the Lord require of thee” but simply this ?— “to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” It is by 
no means a small thing to have learned to do justly in a 
world where injustice is the ruling principle, or to be merciful 
and kind where compassion seems forgotten and pride the 
rock of offence where souls are wrecked. 

Whoever, then, is content with whatever happens, and 
faithfully refuses to desert his post, but to live for the better- 
ment of the world, who has learned to labor and to wait, 
to see, if needs be, his ships go down, his expectations cut 
off, and who is yet able to say, “ Even so, it is well,’’— of 
such a one who will not say, ‘‘He has learned life’s true 
meaning in submission to the will of the Highest”? 


Spiritual Life. 


We can live so nobly, not in despite of the great sorrows 
and bereavements, but because of them, that our life shall 
be a gospel, though we can never write or frame one with 
our lips.— Robert Collyer, 


wt 


Look into these details of daily duty,— these difficulties, 
these self-denials,— and you will find that every one of these 
lesser crosses, if faithfully “‘ endured,” faithfully taken up and 
carried, not only helps to bring the crown of life, but itself 
changes insensibly from a cross to a crown.—Srooke Her- 
Jord. 

oe 


Two things are implied by the fact that we are here, 
spiritual beings, in God’s world: first, that we are able to 
see that which is deeper than what we see; and, second, that, 
since God is helping our vision, the deeper it is and the bet- 
ter it is,,so much the more can we confide in it. The vision 
which without him answering might be visionary, wth him 
answering, is what we call faith.— Henry Wilder Foote. 
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We are born, not only to be happy, but to endure hard- 
ness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Our endurance saves 
and strengthens others of whom we know not, and knits our 
own character into the power ard worth of a veteran of the 
cross. To be fit to live is to be fit to die. Until we can 
learn to live bravely, we cannot die bravely.— Stopford A. 
Brooke. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Mysteries of Light. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS M. LORD, 


He covereth himself with light as with a garment.— PSALM Civ. 2. 


The most marked characteristic of these October days in 
New England is the abundance of light. Whenever the sun 
shines, everything is clear-cut and sparkling in this interval 
between the hazy days of September and the gray days of 
November. October at its best brings in the weather that is 
most truly American, the weather that would at once im- 
press a foreigner, and more especially an Englishman, as 
unlike anything he had known at home. The light seems to 
shine not only from above, but also from around and even 
from beneath. It shines not only upon everything we see, 
but also seems to shine from everything we see. 

There are deeper depths of light in the sky. The chang- 
ing colors of maple, beech, and oak, are like so many torches 
kindled along the roadways and hillsides; and the sunshine 
slants brightly through the thinning foliage of forest fast- 
nesses, and is reflected back from the carpet of red and yel- 
low beneath our feet. There is nothing just like it. There is 
nothing more beautiful in all the world than this feast of 
light and color that is yearly spread before our eyes. 

Eyen the night is more bright about us than at other sea- 
sons. One of the first signs of autumn for me reveals itself 
some night as I come out on the brow of the hill yonder, and 
catch sight of the lights of the city in the valley below. They 
sparkle as they never sparkled in the heavier air of summer. 
They seem brighter and nearer, and they stretch off into the 
distance where before they were hidden by clinging mist and 
smoke. So, too, of the heavenly lights. It seems as if the 
earth were lifted up into closer companionship with the stars. 
The thought which this clothing of the world in its garment 
of light opened to me, a thought which broadened and 
deepened before me the moment I crossed its threshold, was 
the thought of the mystery of light. 

Mystery is too apt to appear to us only on the dark side of 
the world, the dark side of life. Mystery lies only where 
the falling shadows baffle us, the night in which no man can 
work, the relentless forces of destruction and evil. 


“But thus it is: all bides the destined hour; 

And man, albeit with justice on his side, 

Fights in the dark against an unseen power 
Not to be conquered — and how pacified!” 


Many of us are never moved to awe or reverence, never 
thrilled by the sense of a presence mightier, more majestic 
than ourselves, except when its message speaks in the shadow 
of loss or defeat. We never lift up our eyes to the high 
places of our life, thinking to find God there when the great 
peaks stand shining clear in the sun. It is only when the 
clouds gather and the heights are wrapped in thick darkness 
that we look and listen for the signs that we cannot afford to 
disregard, the laws of righteousness to which we must con- 
form. ‘The mystery of evil, the mystery of pain, the mystery 
of sorrow, the mystery of unequal opportunity and unequal 
compensation, these are commonplace phrases that reflect 
familiar moods. 

No doubt these are mysteries; but they are not the only 
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mysteries, they are not the greatest mysteries: they are 
merely relative,— not absolute, not final, There is also the 
mystery of health, of strength, of joy, of the power to know, 
of the love that beareth all things and believeth all things — 
and never faileth. If there is the mystery of the darkness 
of night in which no man can work, there is also the mys- 
tery of the daily light by which every man may work. And 
these latter mysteries —the mysteries of the light —are the 

greater mysteries. When you come to face them and seek 
into them, you find that the mysteries of darkness are de- 

pendent on them,. absorbed in them, lost in them. The path 

of the unknown, the way toward the undiscovered country 

of the future, the unimagined destiny of faithful souls, lies 

upward in the light, not downward in the shadows. 

Let us think together, then, of some of these mysteries of 
light, of their bearing on our life, of the ways in which our 
life may be changed,— transfigured by the clearer conscious- 
ness of their presence around us and above us. 

Begin with that which is the nearest,— the mystery of the 
senses, the inexplicable, marvellous faculties of the human 
body. The doubter used to say: “I will not be persuaded 
unless I can see and feel. You must convince me through 
my senses.” But now we know that even the senses may 
present evidence the full significance of which surpasses the 
power of mere reason,— demands the exercise of an inspiring 
faith, What a wonderful thing is the human body,— the 
‘natural body,” the thought of which Paul put by so lightly; 
the body pervaded, as it is, with spiritual forces; such a 
perfect instrument for the will and the mind; more than an 
instrument of the higher life sometimes; itself the very 
source of that higher life, suggesting through the exaltation 
of sheer physical well-being — clearness of eye, fulness of 
breath, steadiness of nerve, fineness of ear— visions of — 
truth and of beauty which could never have been wrought 
out by reason or guessed at by the most fertile imagina- 
tion ! 

It is hard to believe that any “spiritual body,” such as 
Paul pictures, can surpass this “physical body” in its 
adaptability to receive impressions, knowledge, inspiration, — 
from the world of which it is a part. There is no less of 
thrilling mystery in the vital and constant connection be- 
tween the dust we are and the dust we return to than in the 
connection between the relation to the divine we now bear — 

‘* Now are we sons of God ”’—and the relation to God we 
shall bear,—the condition of which now, as two thousand 
years ago, we can only say, “ We know not what we shall 
be.” It is only those who through neglect or abuse do not, 
or those who through misfortune cannot, make the most — 
of their physical life,— it is only such as these that relegate _ 
all possibilities of the highest joy, the supreme happiness, — 
to far-off heavenly places,—the day when, as they phrase — 
it, they shall be freed from the burden of flesh. 

Those who do make the most and best of their physical — 
life, keeping eye and ear, nerve and muscle, subject to law, 
find the beginning of heaven here, and look forward to the 
future, not through contrast with the poverty of their present 
experience, but by the light of expectation born of the rich- 
ness of their present experience, following the leadership of — 
him who said, “ Ye are the light of the world,” and spoke of © 
“the light that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” —not of the light that begins only when the last 
threshold of earthly life is passed and the world is left be- 
hind. 

So much for the mystery, the exhaustless possibilities of 
health and strength, which is the mystery that encompass 
most men and women, and each of us, most of the tim 
Weakness, sickness, pain, and their attendant mysteries a 
after all, the exceptions or the temporary conditions. Ab 
though all the time some are weak and suffering, and no man 
utterly escapes, yet at any given moment the weight of the 
world’s life is on the side of health and strength; and so the 
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ght of mystery is on that side, too. ‘Even death itself 
; and where the mystery of death concerns a;moment at 
e end, the mystery of life concerns all the days and years 
hat went before. 
___‘Then there is the mystery of joy. We are apt to take joy 

- and our deserving of it for granted. Is there, then, no mys- 
tery, no cause for wonder, for reverence, in the way joy 
comes to us, or the way it abides with us, or the measure in 
which it is meted out to us? 

As I look at it, there is no greater mystery in life than the 
__-way in which its natural joys increase upon us as we enter 
: upon them, as we dwell in them longer and longer. They 
_ do not fade. They become keener and finer. They do not 
: disappoint: they surpass our expectation. That is true of 
_ the natural joys which the senses are fitted to grasp,— the 
: joys of appreciation or accomplishment that open out into 
_ the exhaustless realms of art. 

: It is even more true of the joys that begin and end in the 
life of the spirit, that have to do with the moral and social 
3 nature of man. You may have false friends: you may 
be deceived in those to whom you have given your affection 
and your trust. But no man ever overestimated the quality 
of true friendship. No man ever found and held a true 
friend that did not discover, as the experiences of life put 
that friendship to the test, qualities in his friend, and effects 
on his own qualities of mind and heart, infinitely nobler than 
he had counted upon in the first days of enthusiastic loy- 
__alty and generous fellow-service. The highest joys of life, 
toward which all other joys lead, are made after that fashion. 
: The mystery of them, their measureless possibility, lies that 
way,— toward their increasing, not toward their diminish- 
¥ ing force and scope, toward the light of their more com- 
_ plete revelation, not toward the shadow of their departing 
presence. 
: And now, if you will, set over against these mysteries of 
‘ light the mysteries of the darkness. Take the greatest of 
__ the dark mysteries,— the mystery of the loss that strikes us 
through the death of one or another we love. In its near 
_ presence, we cannot reason and we cannot be comforted : 
the shadow seems complete, unredeemed by a ray of light. 
_ Yet even to those of us who have lost most — yes, to such 
because they have lost most — there must be a deep meaning 
in that resolve of Coleridge, looking at the face of his friend 
f for the last time, “I will not ask why I lost him, but how it 
was I ever came to find him,”— a meaning which shall grow 
on us, which shall lift and lead us as we strive to answer the 
question in the years of slowly returning light. 

A like resolve in the face of the minor perplexities and 
losses of life brings a like result more swiftly. The mystery 
of gain, once fairly faced, outweighs the mystery of loss and 

_ commands the future, fills the horizon. Over against the oc- 
_ casional small return for great effort, the lack of response to 
_well-meant generosity and self-sacrifice, are the many rich 
returns for little effort. A kind word gains a friend for life. 
_ A slight service, easily rendered, is returned by years of loyal 
affection. 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning. 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


me Or in the case of your hardest endeavor, the task that taxes 
all your strength, the same mysterious law of life brings it to 
ss that, while, on your side, you do your utmost, give freely 
of yourself —mind and will—into the world, you re- 
e freely all that is possible out of the infinitely richer life 
he great world itself. What you receive, that is, is not in 
*t proportion to your effort, but in proportion to the re- 
és of the world, the life of the world, into which you 
> and acted. It is only just, perhaps, But it is a 
at is all in your favor. 
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Who can doubt, then, in which kind of mystery lies hidden 
the purposes of God, the life of God? Not in the mysteries 
of darkness, but in the mysteries of light. These are his 
garments. ‘ He covereth himself with light as with a gar- 
ment.” 

Just within the greatest strength, the highest joy, the 
noblest gain, moves the life of God. Where they move is the 
way of that life; and where that life moves, they must move, 
also. However dark in seeming the way may be, if it be a 
way of God,— in other words, if in it we are following the 
laws of righteousness and truth,—there must always be about 
us the possibilities of light. ‘The darkness cannot be abso- 
lute or final: it must be merely relative and for the time. 

He who thinks otherwise or speaks otherwise is not true 
to nature. He is thinking and speaking out of his own mor- 
bid imaginings. 

Not long since I had in my hands some magnificent vol- 
umes containing reproductions of the complete works of 
Rembrandt.. One of his leading characteristics as an artist, 
as you know, is his mastery of light and shade. Now in all 
those splendid pictures of the human face, of great cathedral 
interiors, of forests and caverns, you can see through every 
shadow; that is, every shadow is penetrated by light, is 
filled full of light. There are no spaces of blank, impene- 
trable blackness. Even in the darkest scene, it seems as if 
the shadows were the unsubstantial things they really are,— 
waiting only a touch to flee before the returning light. 

In such scenes as that of the “ Raising of the Cross” and 
the ‘“ Descent from the Cross,” where the outward shadows 
seem to symbolize the inner agony, there is still that sense of 
immanent and increasing light; and its message whispered 
to the troubled spirit is the message of old: “He stands 
within all shadows, and keeps watch about his own.” 

The particular consequence of this truth of the spirit 
which most concerns us, however, is that this characteristic 
of the divine life is one of its characteristics that may be 
shared with the human life, is a part of the divine in the 
human,— a part of the inheritance of every child of God. 

“He covereth himself with light as with a garment.” 
This implies that, even where God does not reveal himself 
directly, he reveals himself indirectly in the clearer revela- 
tion of the world which is made possible through companion- 
ship with him. Such companionship brings light to bear on 
every relationship of life. 

In like manner we, his children, should strive to be what 
it is in our nature to become,— light-bringers, revealing our- 
selves in the brightening of every relationship of life with 
which we have to do, bringing into every shadowed place 
of weakness, or doubt, or pain, or sorrow, not a deeper 
gloom, but a sense of light and cheer, bringing to the strong 
and confident the sense of wider fields for the working of the 
faith that is in them. 

Have we not known those who have been such to us,— 
whose very faces shone with the light from within, and made 
us know that they were of the household of God, the true 
apostolic succession, from which no man is shut out, unless 
he shuts out himself? God grant that we, too, may feel the 
great conviction, and set ourselves to the great service. 

“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, to give beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 

“The garment of praise!” Surely, in those words is 
summed up the parable of these glorious autumn days, 
written in colors of crimson and gold, across hill and valley, 
forest and roadside. 

May we read that living scripture of sky and wood and 
field, and in our every thought and deed give expression to 
its gospel of the glory of God, the light of God, in the life of 
the world! 
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Arlington Street Gideck 


The Arlington Street Church is not one of 
the oldest religious organizations in Boston, but 
it has had an interesting and instructive history. 
It was originally “congregated” in 1729 by a 
small company of Scotch-Irish immigrants, who 
arrived here not long before that time. Their 
first minister, Rev. John Moorhead, was born 
near Belfast, in the north of Ireland, where he 
received his early education, and graduated with 
honor at the University of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land. When he began to preach to his little 
congregation of “Presbyterian strangers,” he 
was about twenty-six years of age; and he re- 
mained their pastor until his death, Dec. 2, 1773, 
a period of about forty-four years. 
Their first meeting-house was a barn 
at the corner of Long Lane and Bury 
Street, as it was then called and 
spelled. This was remodelled and 
enlarged; and in it they worshipped 
until 1744, when it was replaced by 
a more commodious structure, in 
order to furnish adequate accommo- 
dation for their greatly increased 
numbers, 

In August, 1786, it was “voted 
unanimously that the church and 
congregation do embrace the Con- 
gregational mode of government, 
and that all difficulties in the church 
hereafter be settled by the minister 
or male members of the church.” 
This vote terminated forever all con- 
nection between the church in Long 
Lane and the Presbyterian body. 

On the 28th of January in the 
following year it was voted unani- 
mously to extend a call to Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap. It was in the 
meeting-house in Long Lane, and 
during Dr. Belknap’s ministry, that 
the Massachusetts Convention met, 
which ratified the Constitution of 
the United States; and it was from 
this circumstance that the name of 
Long Lane was changed to Federal 
Street by a singular but appropriate 
act of popular enthusiasm. 

On the roth of July, 1799, Rev. 
John Snelling Popkin, also a native 
of Boston, and the first scholar in 
his class at the neighborhood col- 
lege, was ordained as the successor 
of Dr. Belknap. A memoir of him, 
with selections from his sermons 
and other writings, was published by his per- 
sonal friend and successor, Professor, afterward 
President, Felton. 

On the Ist of June, 1803, William Ellery 
Channing, then in his twenty-fourth year, be- 
came the minister. His preaching at once at- 
tracted the attention of the most thoughtful and 
cultivated persons in the community; and it 
was soon necessary to build a new meeting 
house. This was of brick with a wooden spire, 
of the Gothic style, but with little ornamenta- 
tion, from the plans of Charles Bulfinch, the 
architect of the State House on Beacon Hill. 
It was dedicated Nov. 23, 1809, and was oc- 
cupied as a church edifice for a little less than 
fifty years, when it was sold for business pur- 
poses on account of its inconvenient location, 
owing to the drift of population away from that 
neighborhood. Mr. Channing’s reputation and 
influence steadily increased, until, on the de- 
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livery of the sermon at the ordination of Rev. 
Jared Sparks in Baltimore, he became the ac- 
knowledged head of the Liberal Movement in 
America. After the ordination of Rev. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett as his colleague, June 30, 1824, 
he appeared less frequently in the pulpit; and 
the larger share of the parish work fell on Mr. 
Gannett. Dr. Channing died Oct. 2, 1842, in 
the sixty-third year of his age. 

For twenty-nine years after Dr. Channing’s 
death, Mr., afterward Dr., Gannett continued 
the sole minister of the society. Coming to it 
at the age of twenty-three, as the colleague of 


the most eminent preacher in New England, he 


more than fulfilled the expectations of his early 
He was himself a pulpit orator of rare 


years. 


power and eloquence; and as an extempora-| fore, for a reversal of the decree of the Massa- 
neous speaker in the pulpit he had no superior. | chusetts Supreme Court. The case was argued 


Two events of much importance in the history 
of the society occurred during the latter part of 
Dr. Gannett’s long ministry. An attempt was 
made to gain possession of the property for the 
benefit of the Presbyterian church; and, owing 
to changes of population, the church removed 
from Federal Street to its present location in 
Arlington Street. 

In 1849 a formal demand was made, in behalf 
of “the First Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
Church and Society of Boston,” for the surren- 
der of the church. As this demand was dis- 
regarded, a suit was brought in the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts by the attor- 
ney-general, “at the relation of the Associated 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod of New York, 
the First Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
Church and Society of Boston, Rev. Alexander 
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Blaikie,” its minister, and others, including one 
person who had bought a pew for the purpose 
of the suit, in which it was alleged that the 
property was held under “a trust or charitable 
estate of a very high character,”—namely, the 
support of a Presbyterian church,—“which trust 
had been wholly perverted and abused, and mis- 
applied,” by the action of the society in adopting 
the Congregational mode of government and 
afterward becoming a Unitarian society. After 
considerable delay a hearing was had before 
Judge Bigelow, afterward chief justice, by 
whom the case was reported to the full court. 
At the November term, 1854, it was argued 
before Chief Justice Shaw and Associate Jus- 
tices Dewey, Metcalf, and Bigelow, by Rufus 
Choate and Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
for the relators, and by Sidney Bart- 
lett and George S. Hillard for the 
respondents. The opinion, which 
was an exhaustive discussion of all 
the questions raised, was given at 
the March term, 1855, by the learned 
and venerated chief justice, and de- 
cided all the points at issue in favor 
of the respondents. Referring to 
certain transactions between a com- 
mittee of the society and their agent, 
of whom the land was bought, the 
court held that by these transactions, 
on which the whole case for the re- 
lators rested, the founders of the so- 
ciety “did not intend to form, and 
did not, in fact, form, or found, any 
public charity, or any charitable 
foundation whatever; that it was 
their intention to establish, and they 
did establish, a parish and religious 
society for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, their associates, successors, and 
assigns, and had full right and law- 
ful authority under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts to adopt such Christian 
doctrines, form of worship, and 
church discipline as were consistent 
with the dictates of their own con- — 
sciences, and sense of duty and pro- 
priety, and to change the same from 
time to time.” From this decision 
the relators appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
alleging that an act of the legisla- 
ture incorporating “The Proprietors — 
of the Meeting-house in Federal — 
Street in the Town of Boston” was — 
repugnant to the Constitution of the — 
United States, and seeking, there 
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at the December term, 1861, by Caleb Cushing 
for the claimants and by Sidney Bartlett for the 
defendants. The decision of the court was ren- 
dered by Justice Grier in the following January, 
dismissing the appeal. Not quieted by these 
two failures, Mr. Blaikie, who was a man of 
great pertinacity, next petitioned the legisla- 
ture, in 1870, for the repeal of two acts of t 
legislature, one passed in 1805, incorporatin 
the proprietors of the meeting house, and 
other, passed in 1855, authorizing a sale of 
land and buildings in Federal Street and the 
chase of other real estate for a place of p 
worship. After a hearing before the Com 
on the Judiciary, the legislature accepted thei 
port, and gave the petitioner leave to withd 
Since that time no further attempt has been made 
to gain possession of the church property. _ 


May 28, 1860. The building is from the 
: met Gridley f F. Bryant and Arthur Gil- 
The 


12 =. when Dr. Gannett preached a memo- 
rial sermon in the forenoon; and in the after- 
- noon the exercises were onducied by nine 
younger men who had been brought up in the 
society, and afterward entered the Christian 
ministry. By an act of the legislature passed in 
1862 the corporate name of the society was 
_ changed from “The Proprietors of the Meeting- 

house in Federal Street in the Town of Bos- 
ton” to “The Proprietors of Arlington Street 
Church.” While on his way to preach at Lynn, 
Dr. Gannett was killed in a railroad 
collision at Revere, Aug. 26, 1871, 
in his seventy-first year. Dr, Gan- 
nett has had three successors. Rev. 
John F. W. Ware was born in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 31, 1818, installed over 
this society Nov. 3, 1872, and died 
at Milton, Feb. 26, 1881. Rev. 
Brooke Herford was born in Eng- 
and, installed Oct. 1, 1882, resigned 
to accept a call in England, and 
preached his last sermon Jan. 17, 
1892. Rev. John Cuckson, also born 
in England, was installed April 11, 
1892. He resigned last March, and 
is followed by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, who was installed in 
Arlington Street Church last Sun- 
day. 


Literary Criticism. 


One of the surest touchstones of 
a critical method is provided by 
some novel literary phenomenon, 
such as the appearance of a dar- 
ingly original writer or the attempt 
to develop a new form of composi- 
_ tion. When dealing with subjects 
‘that for many years have been under 
discussion, and concerning which a 
certain consensus of opinion has 
long since been reached, critics fall 
into a habit of repeating the conven- 
tional phrases, and their method is 
more or less okscured by this fact. 
But give the critic a fresh subject, 
forcing him, as it were, to retreat 
within himself, and his quality is 
quickly revealed. It may be well to 
_ pause for a moment to consider a 
case of this sort. The dealings of criticism with 
the work of Walt Whitman afford an admira- 
ble crux for the testing of its different methods. 
The sternly judicial critic, finding the work ut- 
terly unlike any of the accepted models, exclaims, 
“this will never do,” with all the air of a Quar- 

Reviewer engaged in the performance of a 


and, delighted to browse in these new pastures, 
bent upon interpretation of whatever mes- 
the work may contain, seeks first to make 


" , setting forth the aim and sssbcpttan: 
of the author, and the interesting features 
plications of his work. The critic as 
fal historian, however, without ignoring 
the function of the judge or of the show- 
endeavors primarily to account for the 
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tions that have attended its production, to con- 
sider it, sometimes as a natural development 
in an established line, sometimes as the ex- 
pression of a new tendency born of a changed 
environment or a fresh impulse given to the 
human intellect. He is distinguished from the 
judge by the openness of mind with which he 
approaches the work, and by the catholic tem- 
per of the opinion which he finally records. He 
is distinguished from the showman by enlisting 
the philosophical interests of his readers, as 
well as their curiosity, in the task of interpreta- 
tion. He may be all that the judge and the 
showman are, but he must also be something 
which they are not. He looks before and after, 
and views literary productions as members of a 
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system rather than as sporadic appearances, as 
links in a causal chain rather than as isolated 
phenomena. Now the work of Whitman has 
been subjected to every possible sort of critical 
inspection by his fellow-countrymen, and the 
voluminous literature that has grown up about 
it serves to illustrate with unusual sharpness 
the several methods. Leaving entirely out of 
our survey the shallow fanatics who have be- 
spattered Whitman’s reputation with words of 
empty laudation, be has been weighed and found 
wanting by the orthodox, explored by the curious, 
and explained by the philosophers. The point 
just now to be urged is that he has been made 
the subject of no inconsiderable amount of 
serious appreciation by such well-equipped 
American critics as Mr. E. C, Stedman and Mr. 
John Burroughs, and that the appreciations 
given us by these men, with many others, have 
shown a catholicity of temper, a readiness to 
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seize the inner significance of the uncouth mani- 
festations of his art, and a disposition to accept 
him upon his own terms rather than upon the 
terms consecrated by tradition, that would have 
been impossible a generation earlier.— Zhe Inter- 
national Monthly. 


4 


Retrospect and Prospect. 


In a recent sermon Rev. E. B. Leavitt of 
San Francisco said :— 


The Church of to-day has duties that the 
Church of the last century knew not of. The 
call to-day is for a working Church, a be- 
lieving Church, a Church with a positive 
message. Then, too, Christianity 
is no longer merely a matter for 
Sundays and prayer-meetings. It 
is for shop and office, for counting- 
room and factory, for kitchen and 
drawing-room and senate chamber. 
The main reason why it has so far 
failed to secure the allegiance of 
the whole world is that the churches 
have represented it as a scheme for 
getting human beings safely out of 
this world. ‘‘When men begin to 
comprehend that the law of love is 
not a sentimental maxim, but that 
it is royal law,—the supreme reg- 
ulative principle of human soci- 
ety,— and, when they begin to 
make their business and their 
politics conform to this law, they 
will find that Christianity is‘not 
a failure,’’ 

What large-headed, large-hearted 
man of sense, who loves his God 
and his fellow-men, will narrow 
his usefulness and insult his intel- 
ligence by working with men who 
are forever squabbling about bish- 
ops and elders, forever asking 
whether the clergy shaJl be robed 
‘in one color or another, whether 
prayer shall be oral or written, 
whether baptism shall be with lit- 
tle water or much, whether we shall 
sing psalms or hymns, whether can- 
dles or gas-lights shall be used? 
Of what earthly or heavenly con- 
sequence are all these compared 
with whether we do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God? 

But let us not take smug satis- 
faction to ourselves because our little branch 
of the Christian Church happens not to fall 
into any of these particular errors. We some- 
times fall into others, and it is high time we 
got out of them. We are especially prone, 
in some quarters, to criticise our neighbors 
for their irrational and barbarous beliefs. 
Friends, it is of tremendous importance that 
we should think right; but it is of even more 
importance that we should live right. And 
this is, after all, the chief duty of the 
Church; and it should never be forgotten in 
the more fascinating endeavor to make men 
intellectually clear, It is easy to criticise 
others. Hundreds will gather to see you 
shatter with dynamite charges of truth an 
already crumbling structure, and it makes 
much show and noise and dust. Only dozens 
will come to help you build, brick by brick, 
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the foundations of the new. Yet this is the 
work to be done. 

It is well for us to remember that freedom 
in itself is of no value. It is only a means, 
never an end. It must be used, or it is use- 
less. And so for us to proclaim: ‘‘We are 
free!’’ ‘‘We are free!’’ is somewhat tire- 
some to the individual who has been waiting 
for us to make more use of our freedom. 
The world is no longer asking, Why are you 
of this sect or that sect? but, What are you 
doing? Show us how your religion helps 
you to work and live better. Men have not 
got beyond certain doctrines of the Church. 
Much of the gilt superficiality about old doc- 
trines and horrible superstitions is somewhat 
hasty. 

We need to be saved. We need redemp- 
tion. We need to be born again. The 
Church may be old-fashioned and behind the 
times; but, as one has well said, it is just 
where men are. It is behind their sorrows. 
It rebukes their uncontrolled passions. The 
Church can only be new when men are new. 
It can drop its prayers and exhortations, and 
devote itself to science and criticism only 
when its old enemies—vice, lying, lust, and 
selfishness—are dead. 

It may sound old-fashioned to say that the 
chief end of preaching is the salvation of 
souls; but, rightly understood, this is as 
true to-day as ever it was. ‘‘The preaching 
that saves manhood from being frittered 
away in the frivolities of life, from being 
consumed by the canker of avarice, from 
being blasted by the mildew of idleness, 
from being wrecked on the breakers of pas- 
sion, from being crippled by the creeping 
paralysis of doubt,’’ is the kind of preach- 
ing the world will always need. Work with 
me, that we may keep this church a devout 
church, and that we may show our faith in 
God by still greater deeds of service to our 
fellow-men.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Red Cross. 


By act of the last Congress the American 
National Red Cross was designated as a perma- 
nent agency for the relief of suffering by war, 
famine, pestilence, flood, fire, and all other ca- 
lamities of sufficient magnitude to be of national 
importance. The organization acts under the 
Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which were 
made in international convention at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on Aug. 22, 1864, and since signed 
by nearly all civilized nations. The United 
States gave its adhesion by act of Congress on 
March 1, 1882. This was ratified by the Con- 
gress of Berne on June 9, 1882. It was pro- 
claimed by President Arthur on July 26, 1882. 

Under its new powers conferred by Congress 
the American National Red Cross has full pro- 
tection for its insignia. Unauthorized persons 
or societies using the name or the emblem of the 
Red Cross for the purpose of procuring money 
are liable to punishment under the law. 

In its new form the Red Cross will establish 
permanent auxiliaries in all parts of the United 
States, with branches in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. It will be ready at a moment’s 
notice to send trained and experienced relief 
agents to any part of the world where the relief 
of suffering may be needed. It will be ready 
also to receive and forward money and supplies 
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in cases where trustworthy agents, such as mis- 
sionaries and consuls, are on the ground in suf- 
ficient force to undertake relief administration. 

It is believed that, with the Red Cross always 
at hand as a permanent official agency for emer- 
gency relief, religious organizations and volun- 
tary committees of citizens will be spared much 
of the labor that has fallen upon them in recent 
years. That this centralization of relief work 
will be welcomed by the public at large, there is 
abundant reason to believe. 


Literature. 


The Crisis in China.* 


We have here brought together, between 
covers that are decorated with a scaly yellow 
dragon, very terrible to see, a number of 
papers which have appeared from time to 
time in the orth American Review. As a 
whole, they deserve the degree of permanence 
implied in this republication. They are 
marked by differences of ability and points 
of view, but there emerge from their average 
significance a few general conceptions of the 
situation in China that deserve consideration. 
Chief of these is the conception that, in full 
view of particular atrocities, China must be 
regarded as more sinned against than sinning, 
the anti-foreign movement being the natural 
reaction from the policy of aggression pursued 
by the European powers, and especially from 
the monstrous course of Germany’s reprisals 
for the murder of two missionaries in 1897, 
whereby she first seized and then claimed a 
large section of the territory of Shantung, 
besides insisting on a huge indemnity and 
the dismissal of the governor of Shantung and 
other prominent officials. Let us imagine 
Italy demanding from us, in discharge of our 
obligations anent the Matia murders a few 
years ago, the cession of Mobile, and a large 
part of Alabama, with some millions of 
money and the degradation of the governor 
of Alabama and his official colleagues. In 
Southern China the record of French enormi- 
ties has not been much less abominable. 
Another conception that emerges from these 
representations is that the trouble at Pekin 
was excited by the destruction of the Taku 
forts, in which, fortunately, our Admiral 
Kempff took no part. It is also clear that 
several of the European powers are bent on 
the partition of China; but the average opin- 
ion of these writers is unfavorable to such a 
consummation, and especially to America’s 
going in to grab her share. 

Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, however, is hot 
for the partition of the Flowery Kingdom. 
He hopes he has ‘‘made it clear that the par- 
tition policy in China does not involve con- 
quest. It would be an acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and each partner would agree to do 
a certain portion of work.’’ For ourselves, 
if we are going to have stealing, we should 
prefer to ‘‘take it straight,’’ and not sweeten 
it with any ingredients of hypocritical pre- 
tence. 

We have found this book convincing that 
our government has thus far made few mis- 
takes in her dealings with the Chinese prob- 
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With maps and illustrations. 
New York and London. 
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lems, and that its general course is sound. 
It is more than probable that we are largely 
indebted for our wisdom in this matter to our 
experience in the Philippines. ‘4 


ELiot MEMoRIAL: Sketches, Historical and | 
Biographical, of the Eliot Church and Soci- — 
ety, Boston. By A. C. Thompson. Boston. 
The Pilgrim Press.—In a large, handsomely 
printed volume Dr. Thompson tells the story 
of his fifty-eight years in connection with the 
Eliot Church of Roxbury, Mass. Founded ~ 
in 1834, the beginnings of the church coin- 
cided, very nearly, with the culmination of 
the so-called Unitarian controversy in Massa- 
chusetts, It is very interesting to read this 
story, told from the point of view of one who 
did not accept the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in regard to church 
property, and has always regarded the results 
of that decision as ‘‘virtual spoliation.’’ 
The opinions that were fixed in regard to 
these matters seventy years ago remained for 
the most part as they were, and the children 
and grandchildren of the fathers on both sides 
tell the story as it has been handed down to 
them. But in most cases the old antipathies 
have disappeared, and we have no desire to 
continue the controversy. The references to 
Dr. Channing are instructive. In 1808 he is 
reported as believing in the vicarious atone- 
ment and eternal punishment, and saying, for 
instance, that a minister might ‘‘die self- 
deceived, and, with those whom he has 
helped to destroy, hear the word, ‘Depart 
with them far from me into everlasting fire,’ 
O scene of agony.’’ He charges Dr. Chan- 
ning with using in later times ‘‘reprehensible 
language,’’ and in 1815 he has advanced so 
far ‘‘on the down grade as to impute a grave 
delinquency to an opponent.’’ These things, 
however, take but a small place in a record 
which is both interesting and edifying. 


CoUNSEL UPON THE READING OF BOOKS. 
By H. Morse Stephens, Agnes Repplier, 
Arthur T. Hadley, Brander Matthews, Bliss 
Perry, and Hamilton Wright Mabie. With 
an introduction by Henry Van Dyke. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50,—The six 
papers in this volume are based upon lectures 
arranged by the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, and deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia a year or two ago. The 
papers practically agree in certain negative 
rules for reading, and the differences in their 
positive advice make the collection much 
more entertaining and really suggestive. For 
instance, Prof. Stephens, the strong champion 
of accuracy and impartiality in the writing of 
history, expresses emphatic approval of the 
historical fiction, since it stimulates the his- 
torical imagination and interest; and he says 
that in no historical novels are such crimes 
committed against the cause of truth as in 
many of the most esteemed works of literary 
and philosophical historians. On the con- 
trary, Prof. Matthews, whose study of fiction 
is a capital chapter for the modern reader to 
note, talks about ‘‘that bastard hybrid of 
fact and fancy known as the historical ro 
mance,’’ and declines to stop for the 
sideration of such ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ in lite 
ature. With Miss Repplier writing — 
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poetry, and Mr. Mabie of essays and criti- 
cism, it can be easily seen that the esthetic 
side of literature is not swamped by the sci- 
entific criticism of Prof. Stephens, Prof. 
Hadley, and Prof. Matthews. The book is 
thus more diversified and much more valuable 
than any advice written from only one point 
of view could possibly be. 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
September 20-29, 1899. Issued by the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United 
States. Edited by Rev. Eugene C. Webster, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Council. 
Boston: Press of Samuel Usher. $2.00.— 
Address Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Auburndale, 
Mass. In a closely printed volume of over 
500 pages, with a good index, are presented 
all the sermons and addresses and principal 
proceedings of the Council held with such 
success in Boston in September of last year. 
Many of the addresses were of a high order. 
The meeting was a remarkable gathering of 
that large majority of the Congregational body 
known as Orthodox. Among the many por- 
traits, the faces of some stalwart Unitarian 
laymen appear. It would be difficult to ex- 
tend the welcome of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to any such body without mak- 
ing some eminent Unitarian spokesman of 
the occasion. These numerous and weighty 
addresses show great freedom of thought and 
expression, and many of the sentiments ex- 
pressed are common to all branches of the 
church. While there was great freedom of 
discussion, there were no votes taken to draw 
a permanent line of division between those 
who differed on great subjects. 


THE SECOND CHURCH IN Boston. Com- 
memorative Services held on the Completion 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Years since its 
Foundation (1649-1899). Boston: published 
by the Society.—A very handsome volume, 
full of admirable matter, comes to our table 
as a souvenir of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Second Church. The cel- 
ebration was carried through Sunday, No- 
vember 19, and Monday, November 20, fol- 
lowed by a sermon by Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, November 26, 1899. These services 
included many ceremonies and addresses. 

_ Sunday morning memorial gifts were un- 
veiled, with addresses by members of the 
parish, and the former minister, Rev. E. A. 
Horton. In the afternoon a service was held 
in memory of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with 

_ remarks, readings, and the unveiling of a 

_ bust. Sunday evening ministers of the First 

Churches of Boston, Salem, Dorchester, and 

~ Roxbury, together with Dr. Gordon of the 

_ Third Church of Boston, united in the ser- 

vice. Monday morning the Women’s Alli- 
ance held a notable meeting, to show what 
women had done since colonial days. Mon- 
day evening, addresses were made by Mr. 
iby, Dr. F. G. Peabody, and Dr. Hale. 

e volume makes a very attractive souvenir, 

‘0 be treasured by the children of the Second 

rch, scattered far and wide. 
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WHILOMVILLE STorigs. By Stephen Crane. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Readers of Harper's Magazine are already 
familiar with these stories of boy life and 
adventure, which somehow seem to imply a 
good degree of memory as well as imagina- 
tion, or imaginative insight, to speak by the 
card. They renew the regret that Mr. Crane’s 
working time should have been so brief, for 
he was surely coming more and more to his 
own in literature; that is, he was writing 
with ever more freedom, more delight and 
confidence in the doing. He has entered with 
zest into the joys and sorrows of small chil- 
dren. He makes one feel just why a boy 
accepts a hopeless ‘‘stump’’ in the face of al- 
most certain downfall. He tells us how it 
feels when ‘‘speaking afternoon’’ comes at 
school, and how maddening grown people can 
be with their untimely interferences. We are 
on the side of the boy every time, which is a 
good thing in a book written for grown peo- 
ple. _ The chapters are amusing, especially in 
such bits as that of Jimmie’s attempted rescue, 
when the rescuers quarrel at the critical mo- 
ment as to whether they are pirates or high- 
waymen. ‘The stories are illustrated by Peter 
Newell, and, as a good example of those il- 
lustrations which really illustrate, one might 
mention that of the Margate twins. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN THE 
GREAT WEstT. By Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.—It 
is difficult to identify the surpliced arch- 
deacon, who appears in the frontispiece of 
this book, with the very energetic person 
whose rattling reminiscences of missionary 
work enliven the pages that follow. As 
a missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
church at various frontier stations, our author 
seems to have been willing to perform any 
duty, to face any hardship, to forget his own 
ease and his own dignity if only he might 
accomplish the work that he was set to do. 
With here and there a touch which is to be 
expected, suggesting that his church is ‘‘the’’ 
church, the book is interesting, because it 
seems to be a truthful account of the effort 
made by an earnest man to reach other men 
by attacking them on the better side of their 
natures. He looked for good in the cowboy 
and the miner released from the ordinary 
restraints of society; and he found what he 
looked for. Some of his reminiscences are 
pathetic and some are amusing, but running 
through them all is a vein of earnest religious 
feeling and purpose. 


Her Boston EXPERIENCES. By Margaret 
Allston, Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
—Any good Bostonian, who doesn’t mind a 
bit of satire at his own expense, may send 
this description of his beloved city to 
strangers and foreigners, with the serene con- 
viction that they will thus gain a better idea 
of the place and society than any number of 
guide-books could afford. The story of the 
book is rather clever, but its real attraction 
lies in the frank criticism of things which 
Bostonians generally take as a matter of 
course. The Cambridge conferences are de- 
scribed as ‘‘seats of learning where prophets 
ladle out culture with spoons called ethics.’’ 
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In King’s Chapel the writer finds that the 
Unitarian church doctrines, combined with 
the old ritualistic form of worship, lend a 
humanitarian spirit to the ‘‘wise, simple 
words of the good man who preaches there.’’ 
The Procopeeia Club, the Playgoers, the brief 
opera season, ‘‘the section reputed to be 
Bohemia,’’ the Symphony rehearsals, —with 
all these, and much more, the writer is per- 
fectly familiar, and her jesting comments are 
pleasing, partly for the same reason that one 
always likes to read in a newspaper that 
which he knows already. 


PHEBE: HER PROFESSION. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Last year, whenever the writer of 
this notice was asked, as often happened, 
‘*What is the best story for girls that has 
come out this year?’’ the answer was prompt, 
“Miss Ray’s Zeddy, Her Book’’; and the 
pleasant memory of that leads to an early 
welcome of its sequel, named above. Miss 
Ray’s work draws instant comparison with the 
best of Miss Alcott’s; first, because she has 
the same genuine sympathy with boy and girl 
life; secondly, because she creates real char- 
acters, individual and natural, like the young 
people one knows, actually working out the 
same kind of problems; and, finally, because 
her style of writing is equally unaffected and 
straightforward. She does not obtrude her 
serious opinions about the qualities that go 
to make up the ideal boy or girl, and her 
characters are as charmingly imperfect as 
some of the real boys and girls we like best; 
but she builds upon clearly thought-out con- 
victions, and the influence of the book will 
be wholly for good, tending toward a sane, 
wholesome view of life generally. There is 
a deal of fun in it, too. In short, this is 
one of the few books written for young people 
into the making of which has gone a vigor 
and grace such as one asks for in a good story 
for older people. . 


A Georcian Actress. By Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—This is a story of the days when 
George the Third was king, when Sir Will- 
iam Johnson lorded it over the Mohawk 
Valley, when Garrick played in London, and 
when the trouble between king and colony 
grew portentous. Sir William Johnson is 
here, as always, a curiously picturesque figure. 
Two daughters of his, one especially, claim 
the main interest of the reader. Brought 
up in the most utter seclusion, they knew 
nothing of the world outside their forest 
home until suddenly taken to England, and 
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left practically to work out their own destiny. 
The younger one returned to America, home- 
sick for the freedom of the colony; but the 
other became the Georgian actress, who won 
the homage of aJl London only to find at last 
that it was worth less than happiness with 
her American lover. It is a pleasant tale, 
none the worse for its historical threads. 
The frontispiece is a picture of Miss Ann 
Johnson as ‘‘Rose’’ in Philaster, or Love lies 
Bleeding, taken from a Drury Lane Theatre 
print of Nov. 9, 1774. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. By Robert Grant. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
—Judge Grant’s new novel is rather a social 
study than a complete and rounded novel. It 
has practically but one character in it, since 
the minor figures are considered only in the 
light of their influence on the career of Selma. 
The book is well named, for the possibilities 
of Selma’s natural endowment needed only a 
transforming leaven to make her life a bless- 
ing to herself and others instead of a tragic 
success. The satire of the book is stern and 
cuts deep, quite other than the delightful, 
half-jesting philosophy which distinguished 
the author’s Art of Living. It has no pity 
for that education without sweetness or light, 
which influences society, politics, civic life 
and art, and keeps the people from the sim- 
plicity and willingness to learn that would 
lead gradually to higher standards. Democ- 
racy needs a new leaven that would bring 
true power out of crudeness. There is no 
denying the effectiveness of the book, which 
is one that deserves a wide reading; but it 
is not to be classed with light fiction. 


THE BLacK Gown. By Ruth Hall. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Ruth 
Hall has written two books for young people, 
The Brave Days of Old and The Boys of 
Scrooby ; but this new story, intended for 
older readers, is the best and most promising 
work she has done yet. She has chosen an 
interesting period for her colonial romance, 
—that of the days when the long contest be- 
tween French and English for mastery in 
America was approaching its decision. The 
scene is laid in Albany; and such historical 
characters as Sir William Johnson, King 
Hendrick, a noted Indian chief, and Abbé 
Picquart, an interesting figure of the frontier 
mission work in that day, are introduced. 
We have never had too much in romance 
about the early Dutch customs and character; 
and the descriptions of a winter-night coasting 
party, the festivities attending betrothal and 
marriage, and the social Jife of the young 
people who kept to their own ‘‘companies,’’ 
each with its acknowledged head, are all well 
blended with the story itself. The plot is 
interesting, and the climax well managed. 


THe HALF-HEARTED. By John Buchan. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1,.50.— 
The story of a man who had no delusions 
with himself, who had the modern habit of 
looking at a question from all sides instead 
of throwing himself blindly whither his im- 
pulses led him, yet who, when the time 
came, chose ‘‘the passion that leaves the 
ground to lose itself in the sky,’’ and 
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achieved the impossibly heroic,—that is the 
story Mr. Buchan has told in this novel. He 
has told it well, better in the’closing pages, 
with their descriptions of life beyond the 
British frontier line in India,—a land of 
snows and rock with savage tribesmen not far 
away,—than in the chapters about English 
society and interests. It is a book well worth 
reading, even by busy people, for the sake of 
its second half, which, however, needs the 
first chapters to bring the character of the 
hero into relief. 
kind which rushes into battle stirred by the 
glow of a common enthusiasm, but that which 
faces certain death alone and unknown. 


LIFE TRIUMPHANT: A Study of the Nat- 
ure, Origin, and Destiny of Man, including 
a Careful Inquiry concerning the Conquest 
of Death, the Conditions of Existence be- 
yond the Grave, and the Solemn and Stupen- 
dous Events of the Resurrection and the 
Judgment, which are to culminate in the 
Great Consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
By John E. Read, assistant editor of the 
Columbian Cyclopedia. With an introduction 
by Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman & 
Co.—The citation in full of the title-page 
of this large volume is a good way to indi- 
cate the character of the book. It is ‘‘popu- 
lar,’’—a book for canvassers to sell. It 
contains an immense amount of information, 
derived from modern authorities, and is cal- 
culated to be of much service to many who 
have no access to other works. 


WHENCE AND WHITHER. An inquiry into 
the Nature of the Soul, its Origin and its 
Destiny. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company.—An at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the soul by 
means of the author’s monistic philosophy. 
The soul is not an entity: it is a norm, or 
‘*form’’ of existence, which persists through 
all changes. The endless continuity of this 
form constitutes immortality. Some state- 
ments in the book suggest that this ‘‘form’’ 
is a sort of hypostatization of George Eliot’s 
‘“sweet influence of a good diffused.’’ Dr. 
Carus evidently finds great satisfaction in his 
theory, for it stirs him deeply. It is to be 
noticed that, while Dr. Carus has all the 
horror of ‘‘dualism’’ now so much in vogue, 
he, like every monist from Spinoza down, 
makes his theory work—allowing that it does 
work—by means of two conceptions, not one. 
His eternal ‘‘form’’ is distinct and different 
from the changing things given in experience. 
Neither is derived from the other. This is 
dualism, not monism. 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES. By Frank Bar- 
rett. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
Mr. Barrett’s latest story does not depend on 
an historical setting for its interest. It is 
a novel of excitement and danger, centring 
around the efforts of a wife to obtain the 
freedom of her husband, who has been un- 
justly sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
The slow dawning of light on the mystery 
of the murder, the various clews that lead in 
unexpected directions, the prisoner’s baffled 
attempts to escape, and the final discovery of 
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A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. ; 

Price 35 Cents a Copy. 


By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, <= = = 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


Boston. 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual seriés for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. ’ 

Now ready: > 

1. Songs in Exile. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = «<= = Boston, 


is brightened by the devotion of the wife and 
_ loyalty of afriend. Mr. Barrett has shown 
himself most effective in his pictures of 
prison life. 


MAN AND His DIVINE FATHER. By John 
C. Clarke, D.D. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.—The author aims to set forth 
a philosophy based upon consciousness con- 
ceived as doing rather than being, which re- 
veals man as a person, and by its inherent 
law of causation declares the existence of 
God, also, as person. This philosophy claims 
to be that of the Bible, but the Scriptures are 
handled so innocently as regards critical 
methods and results that the conclusion in 
this respect cannot be deemed convincing. 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish Literary 
Essays of Thomas Babington Macaulay, se- 
lected and edited by George A. Watrous. 
The essays are those on Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Bunyan, Goldsmith, and Johnson, 
the first of which was his first important pro- 
duction, brought out when he was but twenty- 
five years old, and the last of which was 
written near the close of his life. Mr. 
Watrous’s introduction is a clear and impar- 
tial estimate of Macaulay’s characteristics 
and attainments. He pays full tribute to the 
vast knowledge of past events and the aptness 
of illustration made evident in his writings, 
as well as to the abundant vitality and un- 
measured reserve strength that gave them 
force; but he analyzes also his lack of appre- 
ciation of the deeper problems/of life. Ma- 
caulay is considered as essayist, historian, 
poet, and politician. The volume is neatly 
printed and bound, and it makes an accepta- 
ble addition to the number of books conven- 
ient in size and form which are likely to be 
really read. 


A recent addition to Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books is 7he Storied West Indies, 
a book designed to quicken the interest al- 
ready awakened in the archipelago, inhabited 
by diverse nationalities, which has indeed a 
varied and significant history. Frederick A. 
Ober, the writer, has had a long experience 
in this part of the world. In 1877 he went 
there as an ornithologist in search of irds, 
roaming through the forests and over the 

_ mountains, dwelling with the Carib Indians 
and negroes, learning century-old traditions, 
quaint folk-lore stories, pirate yarns, and 
buccaneer tales of adventure. This work 
lasted three years, and resulted in the addi- 
tion of twenty-two new birds to the known 
species of the world. Later visits broadened 
his information and increased his interest, 
and a government commission later enabled 
him to make a complete historical survey of 
the islands from personal observation and 
study. From the mass of material thus ob- 
tained he has selected for this small volume 

the most interesting events of Antillean 

history. P 

Literary Notes. 


%.. 


The Channing Auxiliary announces the 
publication of a Chilad’s Quotation Calendar 
Igoi, Illustrated by Albertine Randall 
Wheelan, with selections for every day in the 
ear from Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene 
Field, Lucy Larcom, Gelett Burgess, and 
other writers for children. 
boxed. Price $1.2 Published for the so- 
ty by the Art Publishing Company, 225 
t Street. Address Channing Publishing 
pany, San Francisco. 


Cover in colors; 
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Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
Max and Pax. By Annie Keary. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
James Martineau, a Biography and Study. By A. W. 
ackson, A.M, $3.00. 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston. By 

Samuel Adams Drake. $2.50. 
Nan’s Chicopee Children. By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 


$1.25. 
Scouting for Washington. By John P. True. §1.50. 
Phebe: Her Profession. By Anna Chapin Ray. $1.50. 
Soi abe on the Dalton Trail. By Arthur R. Thomp- 
son. $1.50. 
The Head of a Hundred. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 


$1.50. 
ox Boy. By the author of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
1,00. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
A Century of American Diplomacy. By John W. Foster. 


3.50. 
Anthology of American Poetry. Compiled by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. $3.50. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
An Elementary History of the United States. By A. C. 
Thomas. 
ee From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Aguinaldo’s Hostage. By H. Irving Hancock. $1.25. 


Two Little Street Singers. By N. A. M. Roe. §1.00. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Pageantry of Life. By Charles Whibley. $1.50. 
The Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. 
The Moon Metal. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Causes and Consequences. By John Jay Chapman. 


$1.25. 
é From Lentithon & Co., New York. 
Revivals and Missions. By Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
D.D. 60 cents. 

From Edgar S. Werner & Co., New York. 
Speech Hesitation. By Mrs. E. J. Ellery Thorpe. 
Flashes of Wit and Humor. By Robert Waters. 
The Art of Breathing. By Leo Kopfler. 


P $1.00. 
1.00. 
$2.00. 
_ From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
jo Thisselton. By Marian Bower. $1.50. 
en of Marlowe’s. By Mrs. Dudeney. $1.00. 
_ From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Individual: A Study of Lifeand Death. By Nathan- 
iel Southgate Shaler. $1.50. 
Commodore Paul Jones. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


1.50. 
rhe Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. 40 cents. 
from A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Northern Georgia Sketches. By Will N. Harben. $1.00. 
North Carolina Sketches. By Mary Nelson Carter. 


1.00. 

Private Memories of Madame Roland. Edited by Ed- 
ward Gilpin Johnson. §r.so. 

Battling for Atlanta. By Byron A. Dunn. $1.25. 

Uncanonized. By Margaret Horton nag $1.50. 

1.25. 


The King’s Deputy. By H. A. Hinkson. 


3 New CANTATAS For 


Intensely interesting, highly 

original,easy to perform. Words, 
music, and marching complete. 
All scenes and charactersillustrated. 4xe £inest Christ- 
mas Services ever written! Send for sample copy and be 
convinced. ‘*A Christmas Crusade,” l5c.copy or $1.20 
doz. ‘‘Gypsies’ Christmas,” lUc., 75c. doz ** Fhe 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., 75e. doz. _ “Winding the 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Fairies in A Christmas 
Crusade, is the entest thing imaginable. At all dea'ers. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New Work 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CoNTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.””— The 
Nation, 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
fospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point o' vision in the development of Unitarian 


f 
thought.”—7he Unitarian 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by / 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 
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THEODORE PARKER 


BY 
JOHN W. CHADWICK 


2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


From the Congregationalist. 


“It is the most readable, we think, 
of recent memoirs, and in conception, 
handling, and style fairly revives the 
art of biography, which of late has 
seemed to be languishing. . The 
interest engaged at the outset is sus- 
tained to the close of the volume. 
There is not a dull paragraph in it, 
hardly a page which is not lighted up 
by varied felicities of style, apt allusion, 
fitting phrase, playful humor, and deli- 
cate appeal to the finer sympathies of 
the heart.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston 


Sent, postpaid, by 


Jubilate Deo 


A BOOK OF _ 
SONG AND SERVICE. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 


In addition to the hymnal of some 400 hymns, 
this edition contains 10 services especially pre- 
pared by Mr. Wendte under the auspices of the 
Council of the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. There are sermons on Duty, 
Love, Character, etc.; Liturgies, Credos, and 
Prayers. A valuable help in the devotional 
meetings. : 

The book is finely printed, and bound in 
brown vellum. 


PRICE 40 CENTS A COPY. 
By mail, prepaid, 50 cents a copy. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE UNITARIAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1900. 


This volume is designed to give information in all de- 

artments of denominational interests. It contains a brief 
Entry of Unitarianism at home and abroad; and by 
maps, illustrations, and statistics, it displays the scope of 
Unitarian life and work. Churches, ministers, and all in- 
terested persons will findit indispensable. _ J 

Large type, attractive binding, complete index. Price, 
so cents, and sent, postage paid, on receipt of that amount. 


Next Year Book not to be issued until July, rgor. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Dead Bird. 


FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Underneath the garden-haws, 
Cold he lies with curling claws, 
Mournful little heap of feather, 
Sport of every wind and weather. 


Golden-haired, in tears above him, 
Stand the little ones who love him, 
Ruth and Anne and Dorothy, 
Sorrowing heart-brokenly. 


For the Crristian Register. 


Pussy’s Ideas of Life. 


INTERPRETED BY ALICE P. CARTER. 


What strange creatures human beings are! 
I keep four of them, and I am never weary 
of studying their queer ways. I sometimes 
wonder why I ever bought them; that is, if 
I ever did buy them, which is doubtful. 
The fact is, I cannot recollect when or how 
I came to have them in my possession and in 
my home. Ever since I can remember we 
have been together, and I find them so useful 
that I would not give them away for the 
world, 

I scarcely know whether to call these four 
human beings my servants or my slaves, but 
I think that s/ave is the right name for them; 
for they take care of my house and serve my 
meals, and I often use them as beds, and yet 
I never have to pay them wages nor even 
thank them for serving me. I believe, there- 
fore, that I can quite correctly call them my 
slaves, although I always treat them kindly, 
and more like humble friends than depend- 
ants. I have never once found it necessary 
to scratch or claw one of them, a slight growl 
being a sufficient warning that I might be 
severe if necessary. 

One would suppose that a cat would find it 
agreeable to live with creatures of his own 
kind; but such is not the case. Human be- 
ings are far more satisfactory and useful in 
domestic life. The only cat that I have with 
me is a very young one,—a mere kitten, in 
fact, —who took up his residence in my house 
some time ago, and who, in spite of the 
broadest hints on my part, in spite of my 
growling violently whenever I saw him, in- 
sisted on remaining. After a while I became 
accustomed to him, and found him very 
amusing to play with. But, although I have 
therefore become resigned to his presence, I 
have never found him the slightest use. It 
is the human beings who take care of my 
house and do my work. 

My house is divided into various parts. 
The part called the parlor is full of delicious 
places to sleep on when one feels like sleep- 
ing; and, as three of my slaves spend much 
of their time there, I also stay in it a great 
deal. My fourth slave lives in the kitchen; 
and that room also has its attraction, for it 
is there that I take my meals. Three of my 
slaves are fed in the dining-room, but for 
some envious reason I never get a chance to 
go into that room at the same time. As I 
said before, they are strange creatures; and 
many of their customs I cannot understand. 
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My name is Thomas, but my slaves pro- 
nounce the name Zomar. I heard one of 
them say, ‘*Puss has a French name,’’ 

They have a way of calling me ‘‘Puss,’’ 
which is a mere nickname, and most disre- 
spectful; but I cannot bear to punish them. 
Indeed, I fear I quite spoil my slaves, for 
they are occasionally insolent. I heard one 
exclaim lately, ‘‘Well, the impudence of that 
cat!’’ Would any one believe that by ‘‘that 
cat’’ she meant myself, her master? Her 
reason for the exclamation was that I have a 
habit of making a sort of nest of any garment 
left on a bed or sofa, and she objects to the 
hairs which I leave on such garments. Hence 
the insolent speech which I have quoted. 

However, this female slave of mine has 
her uses; for she is able to act as my secre- 
tary, and to both interpret and write out my 
ideas of life for me. 


The Little White Kitten. 


There was once a dear little kitten whose 
tiny pink paws were as soft as velvet, and 
whose silky fur was as pure white as the 
fleecy, floating clouds which go sailing over 
the blue sky in the summer time. 

This little kitten lived with its black and 
white mother, and two smaJl black brothers, 
away up on the hayloft in a big barn. The 
small black brothers and the little white 
kitten led a merry life together. The old 
black and white mother cat loved them 
dearly, and the wonder is that she didn’t 
wear her rough old tongue all out trying to 
keep them clean. 

She used to tell the other cats whom she 
met on the back fences, and who used to 
visit together in a friendly way before they 
began their evening concerts, that, for her 
part, she wanted to know that her children 
were clean, whether they were black or white. 

One night a minister’s gray cat came to 
one of the Back Fence Concerts, and she and 
the black and white cat talked about their 
children. The minister’s cat thought it was 
a shame to keep cunning little kittens hidden 
away in a hayloft, because little boys and 
girls were good to kittens, and liked to play 
with them. She said her kittens had a cosey 
bed back of the stove in the kitchen, and the 
minister’s seven children were very fond of 
them. The black and white cat shook her 
head slowly, and told the minister’s cat that 
she had rather not have her cunning, round, 
fat kittens handled by any minister’s children 
in the land; but just then they heard a few 
very long wusical me-ows, indicating that 
the concert had begun, and they must take 
their places and sing, too. 

Sometimes, when the old black and white 
mother cat was at home in the hayloft with 
the two small black brothers and the little 


white kitten, she was so very proud of her| 


family that she acted quite silly. She used 
to get up and walk around among them, pur- 
ring loudly all the time. At other times she 
would lie still and watch them play, and 
think they were wonderfully smart because 
they used to chase their own tails round and 
round. 

The little white kitten had a saucy habit 
of running up to her mother and sticking her 
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cold pink nose right in her mother’s face. 
This always made the old black and white 
mother cat sneeze, and then the little white 
kitten would scamper away and play with 
wisps of hay. 

At last there came a time when the small 
black brothers were left alone in the hayloft, 
because a very sad accident happened when 
the old black and white mother cat was away 
catching mice. 

The barn in which this happy family lived 
was a doctor’s barn, and the three kittens had 
often heard the doctor’s boy open the big 
outside doors and come jin and take the doc- 
tor’s carriage out into the barnyard; but, as 
their nest was away back on the hayloft, they 
had never ventured near enough to the edge 
to see what was going on. One day, how- 
ever, when they had grown very tired of 
chasing their own tails and scrambling about 
in the hay, they crept very carefully to the 
edge of the loft and peeped into the bam 
below. If the doctor’s boy had glanced up 
then, he would have been very much surprised 
to see the three little kittens watching him; 
but he didn’t look up nor lock around at all, 
and that is why he didn’t see the poor little 
white kitten when she fell from the loft right 
down into the doctor’s carriage. 

The poor little white kitten mewed and 
mewed and mewed, but the doctor’s boy 
didn’t hear it; and, just as soon as the rest- 
less horses were hitched to the carriage, the 
doctor himself came and jumped in, and 
away they drove. 

On and on and on they went, farther and 
farther from the cosey home and the small 
black brothers. ‘The poor little kitten, curled 
into a pitiful white ball of downy fur in the 
bottom of the carriage, was too frightened 
to think or stir; but, when the carriage 
stopped at last, and the doctor got out and 
tied his horses, the little white kitten vent- 
ured to look around. Then she gave a 
mighty jump and followed the doctor, with 
cunning little leaps and springs, to the door 
of a large white house. 

The doctor was so big, and altogether so 
important a person, that he didn’t know there 
was a little white kitten at his heels; and, 
when the door was opened and the doctor went 
inside, in went the kitten too. 

Lying on a snowy cot, in one of the pret- 
tiest rooms in the beautiful home, was the 
doctor’s tiny patient. Putting his medicine- 
case on a low chair by the bedside, the doc- 
tor stood for a few moments looking thought- 
fully at the pale baby face and talking in 
low tones to the child’s anxious mother. 

In the mean time the little white kitten 
was trying to balance its small self on this 
dignified doctor’s medicine-case. It was 
then that the large blue eyes opened, and for 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Great Tonic. 


It invigorates and strengthens, Te= 


lieves nervousness and headache, and 
creates a good appetite. 
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i & rst time in many a long day the stillness 

of the pretty room was broken by the laugh 
of a child. 
_ It may be that Janet’s curly dark hair re- 
minded the little white kitten of the two 
small black brothers in the hayloft; but, 
however that may be, the kitten with the tiny 
_ pink paws and the child with the tiny pale 
baby face from that time on were the best of 
friends, and, as Janet grew better every day 
thereafter, she named the kitten ‘‘ Medicine, ’’ 
because, so she said, the little white kitten 
cured her. 

‘And no one ever knew where the little 
white kitten came from.—Madge Fox, in Our 
Animal Friends. 


The Bird’s Quarrel. 


It all started with such a little matter. Miss 
Brown Thrush and Miss Blue Bird had both 
gotten out of their nests in a very bad humor, 
and nothing had gone right all day. Everything 
and everybody had been wrong except them- 
selves; and now they were sitting opposite each 
other on a bough of an apple-tree down in the 
orchard, with their feathers ruffled up, and look- 
ing very angry, indeed. 

; “Tt’s blue, and any bird could see it is blue, 
if he only chose to look,” said Miss Thrush, in 
a shrill tone, as she sat with her face toward the 
east. 

“And I say it’s red,—just as red as can be, no 
matter what any bird says,” responded Miss 
Blue Bird, who sat facing the west. 

“You're a very horrid bird,’ cried Miss 
Thrush, angrily, ruffling up her golden-brown 
jacket, so that it nearly hid the pretty dots on 
her breast. 

“And you are quite as horrid,”’ answered Miss 
Blue Bird, “if you only knew it.” 

And, sorry to relate, each flew at the other, 
and, with angry cries, nearly pecked each other’s 
eyes out. 

“Children, children, shame on you!” hooted 
the wise old owl in the pear-tree; and all the 
violets and snowdrops, hiding, fearfully, in the 
grass below, lifted their heads, and nodded. 

But Miss Thrush and Miss Blue Bird were so 
beside themselves with anger, they only pecked 
harder than ever; and the flowers were glad 
that a fresh breeze blew the long grass over 
them again. No one seemed anxious to stop 

_ the quarreling until the old owl, feeling his way 
along in the bright sunshine, flew over and sep- 
arated the angry birds; and all the other birds 
with one consent chose him judge to decide the 
quarrel. 

“Now what is it all about?” he hooted, sol- 
emnly. “Miss Blue Bird, you may speak first.” 

Miss Blue Bird smoothed her feathers, and, 
speaking in a weak voice because she was short 
of breath, said,— 

_ “We were talking about the sky, and Miss 

_ Thrush rudely insists that its color is blue, while 

I say it is red; and any bird who looks at it 

certainly sustain me in what I say.” And 
glanced at Miss Thrush, angrily. 

“And I say again it is blue; and any bird can 

it is as I say,’ answered Miss Thrush, look- 
uite as angry. 

d then there was such a twittering of 

r among the birds; and one little violet 

d so hard she nearly shook her head off, 

iss Thrush and Miss Blue Bird, not un- 

‘the joke, looked discomfited. 
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“Well, well,” laughed Judge Owl, “you are 
two very silly birds, I must say. If Miss Thrush 
will be good enough to turn around, she will see 
that the sky in the west is red,—it’most always 
is at this time of day; and, if Miss Blue Bird 
will turn round, she will certainly say the sky in 
the other direction is blue. It simply depends 
on the way you look at it.” 

And Mr. Sun, who was just going to bed, but 
had waited to hear the outcome of the quarrel, 
laughed so hard that his red face became red- 
der than ever; and Miss Thrush and Miss Blue 
Bird were wiser birds when they tucked their 
heads under their wings, and went to sleep that 
night—Anna C. Young, in Sunday School Times 


What are Little Folks made of? 


“What are little folks made of ? 
Sugar and spice 
And everything nice, 
That’s what little folks are made of.”’ 


Of all the queer things 
That Mother Goose sings, 
That is the queerest 
As well as the dearest. 


But I'd just like to add 
Of each lass and lad 
That love is the spice 
That makes them so nice. 
— Little Men and Women, 


Some Interesting Dolls. 


The Queen of Roumania was sponsor for a 
peculiarly interesting exhibit that was lately 
held in London for the benefit of certain 
charities and hospitals. She placed on ex- 
hibition her famous collection of dolls dressed in 
the costumes of various countries. The Queen 
of Holland herself dressed some Dutch dolls; 
and, indeed, dollies of every nation, dressed as 
fine ladies and as peasants, were represented. 
In order that some distinctive American dolls 
might be in the queen’s family, the New York 
Tribune offered prizes for five typically Ameri- 
can in costume. Four “lady” dolls and one 
“gentleman” doll took the prizes. The latter 
prize appropriately went to a boy, a New 
Jersey lad, whose doll represented ‘“ Uncle 
Sam” in gorgeous attire. Of the others, one in 
rich brocade and fine cap represented Martha 
Washington, one was a negro mammy in white 
apron and brilliant turban, a third was Priscilla, 
the Puritan maiden, in simple frock and hooded 
cloak, the fourth was Pocahontas in beaded 
dress and moccasins. Altogether the American 
children can have no cause to be ashamed of 
their exhibit. 


Skimming It. 


“Tf you are going to give a pan of milk, don’t 
skim it first,” the old grandmother used to say, 
meaning: If you are going to do a favor, don’t 
spoil it by an ungracious word or manner. 
Haven’t we noticed how much of this “skim- 
ming” goes on in ordinary family intercourse? 
asks the Christian Uplook. 
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“Another errand? I never can go down 
town without half a dozen commissions!” com- 
plains Rob, when his sister asks him to bring 
a book from the library. He never refuses to 
oblige her; he does not really count it an in- 
convenience: he only takes the cream off his 
kindness. 

“Those gloves ripped again!” exclaims Mary, 
when John wants her to take a few stitches. 
“It seems to me they always need mending when 
I am in a hurry with something else.” She 
would be shocked at his going shabby, and 
distressed if any one thought her unwilling to 
render such offices; but she makes it a little 
unpleasant to ask the favor. 

The children follow the fashion. Tommy 
shuts the door at Bridget’s request, but he grum- 
bles at having to leave his top. Susie goes to 
the door when she is sent, but she departs with 
a protest that “it is Tommy’s turn.” Thus all 
day long people who love one another, and who 
at heart are glad to serve one another, skim the 
sweetness from every service they render. 


Margery was playing with the kitten, and 
all at once received a severe scratch. She 
looked at the ugly red line, then she stretched 
out her hand toward the kitten, and said 
sternly, ‘Titty, dive me dat pin.’’ 


A little girl of four years, having written 
a letter consisting simply of waving lines, 
asked her father to mail it. ‘‘What did you 
say?’’ asked papa. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ said 
Rosamond, ‘‘Why, you wrote it!’’ ex- 
claimed papa. ‘‘Yes, but I did not read 
it,’’ was the innocent answer.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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women. This would have been the average 
sneer, and also the average impression, of a 
clergyman’s life. With the changes which 
Mr. Crothers describes so well, this delusion 
has wholly passed away. I think the wor- 
shippers at Ruggles Street, at Trinity, at 
King’s Chapel, or at the Old South, would be 
rather sorry to be told that their ministers 
could not read Hebrew or Greek. But, really, 
nobody would be distressed if it proved that 
his minister had not read a word of Hebrew 


Good News. | 


Serving. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 
The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells: 
The book of life the shining record tells. 


Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad. 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong. 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 
— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


able to. 

As for visiting old women or young women, 
old men or young men, I think that is left in 
parishes of the average intelligence to the 
necessities of the case. The minister is to 
go where he is needed, as the auctioneer 
does, or the plumber or the carpenter. 

If, then, he is not to read the Scriptures 
in the original, and only to visit where he is 
of use, what is he to do that any other intel- 
ligent gentlemen in the town are not doing? 
Here is Mr. Handasyd, for instance, a con- 
scientious India merchant. Four of his ships 
came in within a week of each other. Mr. 
Handasyd, and his men at the stores, worked 
like fury fora month. After that one clerk 
can do all there is to do for six months. 
What has the minister to do different from 
what Mr. Handasyd would do if he were a 
conscientious man? 


The Work of the Ministry. 


Dr. Crothers’s remarkable sermon at the 
ordination of Mr. Cummings last week 
cleared away, in a study of the last half 
century, a great many stupid errors in the 
popular impression as to the daily life of a 
minister in New England. 

I am afraid that it is generally regarded as 
what, in slang language, is called a ‘‘soft 
snap, ’’—something corresponding to an old- 
fashioned English sinecure; and, when critics 
do not say this, I am afraid that a good 
many people think of it as a life where a 
man does just what he chooses just when he 
chooses. They really think that a minister 
reads when he wants to read, writes when he 
wants to write, talks when he wants to talk, 
not governed by the business hours which are 
a restriction on other men, by the stiff tradi- 
tional rules which absolutely govern most 
public offices, or by the necessity of earning 
a living such as keeps a weaver or cobbler or 
blacksmith at his daily duty. 

I am afraid that the feeling of the majority 
of New Englanders is that the ministers are, 
on the average, a lazy set of men. And, if 
the reader will turn back to a keen discussion 
of the work of the Chicago ministers by a 
newspaper man, it will be seen that he re- 
gards the large majority of the Chicago min- 
isters as lazy men, even if brilliant, who 
make up by a certain agility for their unwil- 


For many years I have been urging differ- 
ent competent men to study and condense the 
printed ‘‘charges’’ of the last two centuries 
of New England history, and from them to 
show us what the real life of a conscientious 
minister has been and what have been the 
changes in that life in that long period. ‘‘It 
would be a good thing to do,’’ but no one 
has done it. There is probably no one who 
knows enough to do it. But there are two or 
three obvious suggestions. 

First, as to parish life. There is a defi- 
nite contract between the minister and the 
parish. His work with the parish, if it is to 
be well done, demands a certain intimacy 
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ing when he was not writing sermons, and 
that he spent the afternoon in visiting old 
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between him and all the members of the 


parish which has chosen him. He ought to 
know the home of each family, and of each 
separate man or woman who, without fami- 
lies, belong to the parish. These people 
have a right to expect advice from him on 
certain subjects. For instance, a father may 
come to him to ask if New Padua is a better 
college than New Bologna. Or he may ask 
if it were better to apprentice Walter to a 
blacksmith or to put him in a dry-goods 
store. The parishioner has a right to ask 
this question; and the minister does his work 
well or iJl, according as he is able to answer 
such questions. And this answer involves 
some knowledge of what Walter is and what 
the parishioner is, as well as of what the 
two colleges are. I am fond of saying that 
a minister is, and ought to be, an attorney 
for little things. There will be people in 
his parish who will want advice about life 
insurance, about the probate of wills, about 
the education of children, about the maga- 
zines they shall take, about the course of a 
summer journey, about the house they shall 
hire. Ido not say that he must be fit to 
answer all such questions, but I do say that 
these people have a right to ask them. And 
this right of theirs covers a good many of the 
questions as to the work of the ministry. In 
laying out his plan of work, a man ought to 
remember this right of his parishioners. 
Simply, he has a larger body of friends than 
anybody else has; and this relation carries 
with it the duties, as well as the privileges, 
of friendship. 

As things go, it will be his duty to direct 
their attention to a good many subjects which 
no one else might suggest. His preaching 
must, therefore, have a range much wider 
than the range of the subjects which he likes 
to study. His business is specially and dis- 
tinctly to bring in the kingdom of God. 
Yes, he expects them to help in this; but he 
ought to show them where to help. He ought 
to discuss with them, as a year goes round, 
all the more prominent subjects which belong 
to the larger life of a community. He has 
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ight to preach on Buddhism all the year 
pause he is studying Buddhism, or to talk 
abou health because he is an invalid, or to 
discuss higher education all the year because 
he has a son and daughter in college. It is 
almost fair to say that the fifty-two Sundays 
have a right to fifty-two different subjects, 
ranging as far apart as the secrets of personal 
religion are from the methods of relieving 
an Indian famine. The work of the ministry 
thus involves preaching which varies in sub- 
ject, in method, in treatment by a difference 
as great as that between midnight and noon. 
II. BrstpEs a man’s work in his parish, a 
minister has a duty to the community in 
which he lives, readily distinguished from 
that of a layman. I referred to these last 
week on this page in speaking of the duties 
of achurch in education, charity, hospital- 
ity, as well as in its plans for worship. The 
same things are to be said of the minister, 
but more so. The town in which he lives 
has a right to rely on him as belonging to 
_ what in the old charity charters they called 
a ‘Board of Visitors.’? He ought to have 
a special knowledge of the organized institu- 
‘tions by which the public undertakes to 
teach the ignorant, to heal the sick, or, in 
general, to cast out devils. This knowledge, 
and the duty it involves, are to be more defi. 
nite, to require more constant attention than 
the knowledge and duties of any such Mr. 
Handasyd as I have spoken of. In laying 
out his work, the minister has to determine 
how much of such duty he will have to as- 
sume. And he must determine how much 
will he take as a commissioned officer of 
the State, as Dr. Lothrop acted for years as 
superintendent of Public Education in Bos- 
ton, because he was president of the School 
Board; or how much will he do as a director 
in the Charity Association, as Rufus Ellis 
did when he gave so much of his life to the 
work of our Associated Charities, without 
any appointment from the State. 
I should think any parish would be ashamed 
_of their minister if his work did not involve 
_ in some way such duties to the community, 
and I should think he would feel ashamed 
of himself. 
III. AGarn, it is to be observed that, 
while a man has a right to do a good deal of 
work in other lines, he must not deceive 
himself by saying that because he is a minis- 
ter all this work is the work of the ministry. 
Thus a minister may write stories, as I do. 
He may go fishing, as Dr. Beecher did. He 
may translate the Book of Psalms, as Dr. 
_ Noyes did. He may study the glacial action 
of the year goor B.c., as Dr. Wright does to 
such great advantage to mankind. But let 
no young man deceive himself, or any old 
n, by calling this the work of the ministry. 
hen engaged in it, he is not in the work of 
ministry more than he is when he is 
ag his dinner or dressing himself. Es- 
ily, let him not think that, when he is 
‘in a hammock or on a sofa, reading 
M's Living Age or the Browning Love 
or the last McClure or the London 
ror David Harum, or a story about 
mp country, that he is in the work 
ministry. I see some people who 
ink so, but they are mistaken; and it 


F 


the impression, referred to above, that men 
who enter the ministry are lazy. I never 
heard anybody say that Phillip Brooks was 
lazy, or Bishop Vincent,. or Andrew P. 
Peabody. Epwarkp E, HALE, 


Apples. 


The ‘‘Farmers’ Fruit Offering,’’ a gift of 
apples for people in Boston who cannot buy 
them, has assumed magnificent proportions. 

The fruit comes to us not faster than it is 
acceptable, but as fast as we can deliver it. 

On an average, it costs us eight cents a 
bushel to send a bushel of apples to the 
homes where they are eaten. If any reader 
of the Register wants to help in this distribu- 
tion, let him send 5 cents or $500 to our 
secretary, Mrs. B. Whitman,—or any amount 
between. EDWARD E, HALE 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues 
day, 
Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Cruft 
Eliot, Fox, Lincoln, Little, and St. John, 
and Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following statemeni. 
for the month of September :— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand September 1. eesss $38,340.66 


From donations. ... 253.20 
Donations for Japan "Mission... 10.50 
Income on investments......... 2,445.52 
Sale of books, etc .......+..sece ae 615.09 
All-other sources. 061. .s JG Rts wees 60.81 

$41,725.78 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes ...- esse sees cess neces vere $4,086.93 
Payment on account of Amherst Church... 100.00 
Books, tracts, etC....0:: .scisvscchvese sete oct 361,28 
Bealabiesis-o,Ss- n0t- deschivaccreae Gaon $70.83 
Expenses.. 608.57 
All other purposes». Mod 9.25 

Cash on hand October r. + 35,688.96 

$41,725.78 


The business of the New England Com- 
mittee had precedence; and, upon the report 
of the committee, the following appropria- 
tions were made for the year beginning Nov. 
1, 1900: tu Unity Church,-Amherst, Mass., 
$700; to the First Congregational Society, 
Hubbardston, Mass., $100; to Unity Church, 
Natick, Mass., $400; to the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Northampton, Mass. (for 
six months), $300; to Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass., $600; to the Unitarian society 
of Rockland, Mass., $150; to the First 
Church of Christ, Sandwich, Mass., $150; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Whitman, 
Mass., in case they have a minister, $100; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth, Me., 
$150; to the First Unitarian Society of 
Christians, Dover, N.H., $250; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Lancaster, N.H., at the 
discretion of the secretary, $300; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Littleton, N.H., $200; to 
the Unitarian society, Windsor, Vt., $200; 
to the First Unitarian Church, Willimantic, 
Conn., $300; to the Church of the Messiah, 
St. John, N.B., $540; for work in Derby, 
Conn., at the discretion of the secretary, 


October 9. There were present Messrs. . 
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$1,000; as a Contingency Fund, to be used 
at the discretion of the secretary and New 
England field agent, $300. 

The Committee on Publications reported 
action as follows: recommended that the ad- 
dress of President Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., 
entitled ‘‘ Progressive Liberalism in the Clos- 
ing and the Opening Century,’’ be published 
as a tract, if the author’s consent be secured; 
that the following works by Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, ‘‘Recollections and Impressions, ’’ 
‘*Boston Unitarianism,’’ and ‘‘History of 
Transcendentalism,’’ be secured by this As- 
sociation, and placed on its list of publica- 
tions, it being understood that it is the in- 
tention of the owners of the plates of these 
works to present them to the Association; 
that we publish as a tract an article by Rev. 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D., entitled ‘‘What do 
Unitarians believe?’’ that the secretary be 
requested to consider and report on the pub- 
lication of a tract by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, 
D.D., and a tract to be called ‘‘ Representa- 
tive Unitarians,’’ which shall be illustrated 
by portraits; that there be prepared a cover 
and brief ‘‘ Responsive Service,’’ to go with 
the missionary pamphlet of hymns. 

In the course of the miscellaneous business, 
it was 

‘* Voted, That $25 be appropriated to meet 
the expenses of the administration of the 
library until Jan. 1, 1901,’’ and ‘‘that $300 
be appropriated for the services of a stenog- 
raphet in the office of the New England field 
secretary.’’ 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


MonpDaAY, OCTOBER 22. 


8 p.m. Sermon by Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, D.D. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Address of welcome by Rev. A. S. Garver for 
the Worcester churches. 

9.30 A.M. Address by President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, “Some Elements in 
Religious Education not Commonly Regarded.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
“Two Notable Mystics and their Message.” 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord. 

3 P.M. Discussion of the papers of the morn- 
ing session. 

8 p.m. Platform meeting. Subject, “The 
Equipment and Opportunity of the Unitarian 
Ministry.” Report of Prof. Edward Hale and 
committees appointed at last session of the In- 
stitute upon “The Higher Education of the 
Ministry.” Addresses by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
of Ithaca and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


g.30 A.M. Address by Prof. George W. Gil- 
more of the Meadville Theological School, “The 
Interaction of Literature and Life as seen in 

’ China and Japan.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Prof. Edward Cum- 
mings, “The Curve of Social Progress.” 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. William Channing Brown. 


The Christian Register 


3.P.M. Discussion of papers of the morning 
session. 

8 p.m. Addresses on education by Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, head-master of the 
Hackley School; President Eliot of Harvard 
University. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


9.30 A.M. Address by Rev. George Batchelor, 
editor of the Christian Register, “The Relation 
of Church and State in a Republic.” 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
D.D. 

11.30 A.M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D. 

3.P.M. Discussion of the papers of the morn- 
ing session. 

8.30 P.M. Illustrated lecture by Jacob Riis, 
“The Battle with the Slums.”’ A charge of 25 
cents will be made for tickets to this lecture. 

The hospitality of the churches in Worcester 
is cordially extended to all our ministers. Ap- 
plication should be made at once (stating length 
of stay) to Mr. Henry A. Farwell, Burncoat 
Street, Station D, Worcester. 

Ministers arriving in Worcester on Monday 
afternoon should report at the Second Parish 
Church on Court Hill, where they will be met 
by the Committee of Arrangements, and as- 
signed to places. 

The meetings of Monday and Tuesday will be 
held in the Second Parish Church, those of 


Wednesday and Thursday in the Church of the 


Unity. 
TO THE MINISTERS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


The directors of the Ministers’ Institute call 
upon the Unitarian ministry to loyally support 
them in their effort to carry out at Worcester, 
Mass., October 22-25, the purpose so well 
served by the Institute in the last twenty-four 
years. The programme announced has been 
prepared with care, and with reference both to 
the ministers interested and the parishes in 
Worcester whose hospitality is so generously 
offered. The directors congratulate the Insti- 
tute upon the unusually high character of the 
addresses to be presented by the distinguished 
speakers who have placed their time and thought 
so liberally at the service of the Institute. We 
trust that the ministry of our churches may be 
fully represented in the audiences who hear these 
speakers and in the earnest discussions which 
are to follow in the afternoon of each day. 
Thomas R. Slicer, president; Russell N. Bel- 
lows, secretary and treasurer; George Batchelor, 
Samuel B. Stewart, William W. Fenn, Edward 
Hale, Paul R. Frothingham. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board held its monthly 
meeting on October 12 at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, with eighteen present. Four of the 
newly elected officers were welcomed, includ- 
ing Mrs. Davis, vice-president for the Pacific 
Coast. It was a great pleasure to meet also 
Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin of Oakland, vice-presi- 
dent of the Women’s Unitarian Conference 
of the Pacific Coast, who told something of 
the work of that Branch of the Alliance, and 
expressed its sympathy and fellowship. 

The new ‘‘Manual’’ was presented, and 
has already been distributed to Branches and 
life members. The report of the correspond- 
ing secretary embodies a summary of what 
has been accomplished by the Branches dur- 


ing the last year. 
models of by-laws, with other suggestions for 
carrying on Alliance work, make this ‘‘ Man- 
ual’? something more than a mere directory 
of the Branches. 


that time. 
tanooga to repair the roof of the church must 
not be overlooked, and a little more is unex- 
pectedly required for the new church at 


to pay the subscription, as promised. 
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Helpful programmes and 


The appeal for the church at Atlanta, Ga., 
is again recommended to the Branches. The 


church is to be dedicated early in November, 
and it would be a great help to the people 
and a satisfaction to the American Unitarian 


Association if the debt could be removed by 
The small sum needed for Chat- 


Ottawa. Owing to the severe losses sustained 


by the people in the great fire which was so 


disastrous to Ottawa last spring, some of 
those most interested find themselves unable 
If each 
Alliance Branch will now send $1, the Ottawa 


church can be dedicated as planned, without 
debt, on October 28. 
are urged with more earnestness, as no new 


These three appeals 


appeals are yet recommended, and they consti- 
tute the present need. The chapel at Shelter 
Neck, N.C., is approaching completion, and 
promises to be a centre of great and growing 
interest. The deed, policy of insurance, 
contracts, and receipted bills are all in the 
hands of the Alliance. A _ reading-desk, 
Bible, and small organ have been secured; 
and it is hoped to have dedication services 
near the time of the meeting of the Southern 
Conference at Atlanta, and that the president 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the president of the Alliance may be present. 
The growth of the Southern circuit preaching, 
the extension of the movement for forming 
groups for Sunday services, and the building 
of this little chapel have been most encourag- 
ing evidences of the value of the work done 
in co-operation by the Alliance members; 
and the ability of the Alliance to sustain 
such work is no longer doubtful. 

Post-office Mission workers continue to meet 
monthly at 25 Beacon Street, to compare ex- 
periences and consult as to ways and means 
of extending the Mission. The plan of ex- 
changing sermons is proving to be useful, 
and twenty-five hundred have also been sold. 

The ‘*Study Class Leaflets’’ are also in de- 
mand, and more of the Branches appear to 
include systematic reading and discussion in 
the programme of their meetings. 

The Alliance expects to be represented at 
the dedication in Ottawa, at the Southern 
Conference at Atlanta, and at the Ohio State 
Conference at Cleveland. 

EmILy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


‘ 
(This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, — 


Secre’ of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be deutto Rae 
. 


NOTES. a 


The. ‘‘Jubilate Deo’’ is meeting a 
vorable criticism on all sides, and the ser- 
vices are pleasing those unions that have 
already adopted the book. Those who have 
not yet ordered should be doing so soon, 
as the hymnal is finding a good sale. - 

The ‘‘Autograph Calendar’’ is out, 
many societies are availing themselves of o 
offer, One enterprising union, being 
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anxious to have the new hymnal, is selling 
calendars to raise the fund. Perhaps that is 
an idea worth considering. 

This week we are indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Warren F. Spalding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Society, for the discus- 
sion of the topic. He will be pleased to 
speak on the crime question to Young Peo- 
ple’s Unions. He has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the work and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and is able to 
illustrate his address with many interesting 
incidents of prison life. Mr. Spalding’s ad- 
dress is 56 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

~The Massachusetts Prison Society publishes 
a pamphlet containing a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding Massachusetts prisons 
and crime, and papers from the leading ex- 
_ perts in the country on the subject. It will 
_ be sent free to any who apply for it at 56 

Pemberton Square. 


ye ie 


Put YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING. 


nd 


Several years ago a clergyman, who was 
about to prepare a **Prison Sunday’’ sermon, 
asked permission to spend a few days in one 
ofthe State institutions, and to go through 
the course prescribed for a real prisoner. He 
_ wished to ‘‘put himself in his place’’ liter- 

ally, that he might have a prisoner’s experi- 
ences and be able to speak out of them to 
his people. It could not be permitted, and 
be was compelled to write his sermon from 
the experiences of other men. 

But, if he could have ‘‘gone through’’ the 

prison course as men ‘‘go through’’ a college 
course, he would have had only a part of a 
criminal’s experiences. He could not have 
all of a criminal's feelings by playing pris- 
oner. He would enter the prison as a man 
would enter who had a sentence of twenty 
years, but he could not realize what it would 
mean to know that his father and mother 
would be gray and feeble with age and 
sorrow before he would sit at their table 
again; that his children would become men 
and women, with no memories of him save 
those of shame; that his wife would go 
broken-hearted to her grave, and that the 
world would change and the fashion of it 
pass away long before he would re-enter it. 
- He would go to a prisoner’s work, to his 
silent meal in the lonely cell, to his hard 
couch at night, would waken in the morning 
with no one to greet him; but he would not 
have the saddest of a real prisoner’s experi- 
ences in these things. The weariness from 
his toil would end a few days later, when the 
toil ended. He would have no memories of 
wasted opportunities, of shattered hopes, of 
tearful partings, of a broken family circle. 
He would have no pangs of conscience, no 
forebodings for the future, here or hereafter. 
He is at peace with himself, with the world, 
with his God. © 

And, when the brief imprisonment is over, 
he will not have the experiences of a dis- 
charged prisoner. He will not dread to meet 
his friends. They will not shun him, or 
avert their faces when they meet him. He 

will not be homeless nor penniless. He will 
not lack employment. He will not be re- 
fused a place in the world because he is a 
*jail- bird. ’? He will not be met by evil 
companions, tempting him to continue in his 
old ways. He will not be overwhelmed by 
: surging passions or drawn aside by pent-up 
‘appetites. He will not know the unanswered 
longings for kindly words, nor the despera- 
which comes when the last dime of the 
harged prisoner’s pittance is gone, when 
_ meal and lodging have been paid for, 
he stands penniless and hopeless before 
a ‘‘frowning world,’’ which, having once cast 

im out, proposes to treat him always as has 


boy 5% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“outcast, ’’ never forgiving and never forget- 
ting his one detected fault. 

No: being a prisoner for a few days, with- 
out a criminal’s past or future, will not en- 
able any clergyman or layman to know fully 
a real criminal’s experiences, We cannot 
fully ‘‘put ourselves in his place.’’ But it 
is well to try. Give the imagination free 
rein. It will not outrun the reality. It will 
give us some conception of our relations and 
duties to the boy who is going astray, to the 
young man who is casting off restraint, to the 
prisoner in his confinement, to the discharged 
prisoner. And, when we begin to realize the 
needs of these thousands of children and 
youth, these scores of thousands of men and 
women who are out of the way, we shall try 
to do something to make it more difficult for 
a boy to wander, to make the prison a place 
of reformation, to give a warmer and more 
heartful welcome to the returning prodigal. 
We may not be fully able to ‘‘put ourselves 
in his place’; but we may aid him in his 
search and struggle for a better place, may 
give him a welcome into a better life in the 
name of him who said, ‘‘I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.”’’ 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source.] 

The Holland Unitarian Sunday-school of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is very much in need 
of some hymn and tune books. The book 
specially desired is ‘‘The Carol.’’ Has any 
Sunday-school copies of this book which it 
would like to give away? Any such Sunday- 
school may correspond with Miss Jennie De 
Vries, 415 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


At Danvers, Mass., the Sunday-school, in 
charge of Rev. K. E. Evans, is pursuing a 
special plan of lessons. The aim is to in 
terest the teachers by making them do the 
work themselves. The lesson-sheets and 
helps are’ prepared particularly for the Sunday- 
school, the teachers, in rotation assisting in 
the matter. There are bi-weekly teachers’ 
meetings. The topics for the present season 
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Estey 
§|Church Organs 


Catalogue mailed free 


ESTEY ORCAN CO. 
180 Tremont Street, - Boston 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


Central Location. 
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European Plan. 


Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 
HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


OMINION EUROP 
LINE for 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons............+++ Nov. 7, Dec. 5 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons.... Nov. 14, Dec. 12 
Saloon, $60 upwards ; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. 

For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


20th Century Exposition 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily. 


Stupendous Musical Attractions 


for the closing week, October 22-27. The biggest and 

best musical concerts ever given in Boston. Reserved 

Seats must be obtained at Paul Revere entrance, 
Specially designed Souvenir Spoons, 


Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Herbert. The 
first 500 ladies purchasing admission tickets are given three 
of these spoons, the second 500 two, the third soo one 
each. 3,000 spoons given away daily. 

Admission, 25 Cents. 


SEASON OF 1900. 


Wall Papers 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
The Largest Stock. 


The Most Artistic Designs. 
Lowest Prices in New England. 
Boston won i for J. Spencer Turner 


Co., Burlaps, and Davidge & Co., 
Japanese Leather Papers. 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 
{12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next door to Washington Street. 
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are taken from the ‘‘Old Testament Narra- 
tives.’’ i 


Contributing churches and Sunday-schools 
will take heed to the notice in another 
column, Will the ministers and superintend- 
ents scan the printed list, and see that they 
are recognized in the acknowledgments? Any 
omission will be rectified at once by notify- 
ing the Sunday School Society. 


The result of the annual appeal for contri- 
butions from the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has been satisfactory. The highest 
mark in the number of contributing churches 
and Sunday-schools has been reached in the 
history of the organization. Indeed, the 
highest record of past years has been exceeded 
by about twenty-five additional givers. This 
fact contains a great deal of encouragement. 
It shows how wide is the work, how loyal 
the support, and how fraternal the member- 
ship. Unity and co-operation among the 
Sunday-schools are the best signs of prosper- 
ity and progress. 


Let there be a full delegation to Leomin- 
ster in the interests of the Sunday-school 
cause. ‘Those who have been selected as rep- 
resentatives should feel it incumbent to go 
if possible. The meetings are open to the 
public, and a welcome will be given to all 
who wish to attend and listen. See the full 
programme in another column. 


Frequently a sense of depression and iso- 
lation comes over the Sunday-school teacher. 
In the midst of local difficulties and sparse- 
ness of numbers the most valiant heart often 
loses courage. There is no better remedy 
than to attend a gathering of the faithful. 
Surrounded by others who are looking at the 
same objects, filled with the same zeal, hop- 
ing for the same grand results, courage re- 
turns. The whole work seems grander and 
nobler. This is no mere temporary excite- 
ment, but proceeds from a wider and broader 
survey of the field. We come out of our 
separate struggles into the splendid swing 
and progress of the whole movement, So 
may it be at Leominster for all of us! 


The Boston 7Zyranscrif¢t contained recently 
one or two articles on churches and Sunday- 
schools by a Unitarian clerical writer. He 
spoke in rather a desponding and critical way 
of the average Sunday-school. Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Taunton senta reply of great force, 
setting forth the claims of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to an exemption from 
this indictment. The editorial note appended 
to Mr. Hussey’s letter virtually conceded all 
that Mr. Hussey claimed. At some sacrifice 
and with constant diligence the officers of 
the society have tried to keep abreast of 
modern scholarship and modern thought. 


Rev. W. C. Gannett has published a 
pamphlet schedule of lessons entitled ‘‘Old 
Testament Heights.’’ The suggestive topics 
are ranged under the following headings: 
‘*Stories of Primitive Times,’’ ‘‘ Prophets, ’’ 
**Psalms,’? ‘‘Wisdom Writings.’’ As a 
general chart, covering the whole course, Mr. 
Gannett submits his helpful arrangement of 
‘*Growth of the Hebrew Religion.’’ A very 
valuable historical résumé. This is another 
excellent contribution to the wise study and 
better knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Orders can be sent to Mr. Gannett, Rochester, 
N.Y., for the pamphlet, Price ten cents a 
single copy; 75 cents a dozen. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ Satur- 
day, October 20, will take up lesson No. 6, 
and with the following lecture will con- 
sider the various accounts of Moses and his 
work. The strong contrast between the pict- 
ure of the founder of Israel’s religious unity 
which we have in the earliest history books 
and that which was the creation of later times 
should prove interesting. 


The Christian Register 
Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet on 
Tuesday, November 6, with Rev. John 
Baltzly at Hudson, Mass., the essay being 
read by Rev. R. C. Douthit of Petersham on 
**Music as a Quickener of Good Morals and 
Religion.’’ 


Meadville Alumni Association: A. special 
meeting of the Meadville Alumni Association 
will be held at Worcester during the sessions 
of the Ministers’ Institute. The day and 
hour and place of the meeting will be an- 
nounced at Worcester. Prof. George W. 
Gilmore of the Meadville Theological School 
will address the alumni on ‘‘The Meadville 
Gymnasium. ’’ 


The fall meeting of the Norfolk Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
will be held with the society in West Rox- 
bury, October 30. The programme is not 
fully arranged as yet. Among those taking 
part will be Rev. William H. Savage of 
Hyde Park, George Willis Cooke of Wake- 
field, Rev. C. E. St. John, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Dorchester. 
This is the annual meeting, and the election 
of officers will be in order. It is earnestly 
requested that the number of delegates in- 
tending to be present be sent as soon as pos- 
sible to Rev. J. H. Applebee, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


The Southern Conference and the Southern 
Associate Alliance will meet in Atlanta, Ga., 
November 13, 14. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., president of the American Unitarian 
Association, will attend. He will reach 
Atlanta in time to assist in the service of 
dedication of the new Church of Our Father, 
Sunday morning, November 11. Rev. C. A. 
Langston will be installed as minister of the 
church Monday evening. Ministers and dele- 
gates are cordially invited to attend this ser- 
vice. Members of the congregation offer the 
hospitality of their homes to all visitors. 
The South-eastern Passenger Association has 
granted a rate of one and one-third fare on 
the certificate plan. Delegates, upon pur- 
chasing tickets to Atlanta, will request the 
ticket agent to certify that they have paid 
full fare. Delegates will communicate with 
Mr. John L. Moore, 42 North Broad Street, 
Atlanta, indicating route of travel and hour 
of arrival. 


Boston.—At the Arlington Street Church 
on Sunday evening it was impossible to ac- 
commodate the great number ‘of people who 
desired to attend the installation service of 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham. Very early the 
church was filled. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Rev. William 
C. Gannett, a son of the late Rev. Ezra S. 
Gannett, for many years pastor of Arlington 
Street Church and colleague of Dr. Channing, 
preached, taking for his subject ‘*‘The Min- 
istry of Reconciliation.’’ Mr. John Mason 
Little, chairman of the trustees of the church, 
welcomed the new minister in hearty terms, 
and declared him duly installed as pastor of 
the society. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot extended 
the hand of fellowship. 


Amherst, Mass.—Unity Church: The in- 
stallation of Rev. John Day as minister of 
Unity Church was held on Friday afternoon, 
September 28. Order of service was as fol- 
lows: invocation, Rev. G. W. Solley, Deer- 
field; Scripture reading, Rev. Alfred Free, 
Florence; sermon and installing prayer, Rev. 
C. E. St. John, Boston; right hand of fel- 
lowship, Rev. J. P. Reid, Greenfield; charge 
to minister, Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D., 
Northampton; charge to people, Rev. Charles 
Conklin, D.D,, of Springfield; address of 
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welcome, Rev. H. R. McCartney, minister 
of the First Congregational Church, Amherst. 
In the evening the ladies of the Branch Alli- 
ance tendered a reception to Mr. Day in the 
church parlors. Members of the faculties of 
Amherst and the State College were present. 


Dedham, Mass.—The autumnal conference 
of Lend a Hand Clubs will be held at Ded- 
ham in the First Parish Church, Saturday, 
October 20. The morning session, at ten 
o’clock, will be devoted to short reports of 
the work of the clubs during the summer. In 
the afternoon Jenny Dean of the Manassas 
Industrial School will address the conference. 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., will preside. A 
cordial invitation is given to all societies or 
people interested in club work. 


Rutherford, N.J.—Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr.: A simple but impressive service was 
held in the Church of Our Father on Sunday 
moming, October 14, in celebration of the 
harvest festival. The exercises consisted of 
a special programme appropriate to the day, 
including recitations and singing by the 
Sunday-school, with a short sermon by the 
pastor to the children on ‘‘What it is to be 
Religious.’’ This church has been newly 
painted and frescoed, and never looked more 
attractive than on this occasion. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The autumn meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance was held at Springfield, Wednes- 
day, October 10. Mrs. MacDuffie, president of 
the Springfield Branch, welcomed the Alliance. 
The presiding officer of the Associate Alliance, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, spoke on the mean- 
ing of the Alliance to her. Religious fellowship 
is its end and aim. If you want to know the 
difference between women’s clubs and the Alli- 
ance, ask Mrs. Fifield to give you her paper 
upon the subject. A committee in the Post- 
office Mission is trying to bring about an ex- 
change of printed sermons among the Branches, 
making more numerous the tracts for distribu- 
tion and dividing the expense. The needs of 
Chattanooga and Atlanta were told. In the 
church in Rochester the women have carried on 
services in the chapel during the minister’s vaca- 
tion. It makes women loyal to the church. 

Mrs. George C. Cressey of Northampton read 
a paper on “How may we apply our Religion?” 

It is an age of intense living. Have we time for 
the things of the Spirit? But, without acknowl- 
edging our relations to God and to one another, 
there is little meaning to life. There must be 
manifestation: vital religion must do something. 

After a pleasant luncheon and social inter- 
change the company gathered again in the 
church, which was bright, even on the dark day, 
with autumn flowers, to hear Rev. A. P. Reccord 
on “Baptism and Confirmation.” We must hold 
the loyalty and devotion of our young people: this 
is not proselyting. The church must keep alive 
a religious enthusiasm, must provide the com- 
munity with men and women equipped for good 
works. Psychologists say that from the age of 
fourteen to eighteen years there is a marked 
moral and spiritual quickening. If the church 
does not take advantage of this opportunity, ex- 
pression will be sought elsewhere. 

Mr. Gilman, minister of the church, then 
spoke, and said, while reading the Life of James ~ 
Martineau, he felt like thanking God that he, 
too, was a Unitarian. ; 

Mrs. Fayette Smith of Greenfield gave the last © 
paper on “ Problems of Modern Women.” Our — 
grandmothers never heard of the “strenuous 
life”: their duties were defined, their books the - 
cook-book and the Bible. Learn these things,— 
self-denial, choice, and system in what comes to 
you, as a woman, to do. To say “no,” to : 
cialize, to give some time to reading upon higher 
things each day,—these will help you keep 
sound, which is more than doing. : 

We wish the Branches in the neighborhood of 
that one inviting the Alliance would send ai 
least one delegate, if those at a distance cai 
as the larger the representation, the more 
purposes of the occasion are met, and a 
acquaintance results. 2 


tributions to Unitarian Sunday- 
ead School Society. 


Contributions having been received from the 
churches or Sunday Schools of the following 
places during the past fiscal year, they are 
entitled to delegate representation at the annual 
meeting of the society, to be held at Leominster, 
Mass., October 25 and 26. 

_ Should any errors or omissions be discovered, 
or any society fail to receive its notices and 
blank credentials, please report to the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at once :— 


Albany, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Alton, ill., First Unitarian Church. 
Amherst, Mass., Unity Church. Sty . 
Andover, N.H., Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Andover, North, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Arlington, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
J Seg Mass., First Parish. 
Athol, Mass.: | 3 
First Congregational Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Atlanta, Ga., Church of Our Father. 
Augusta, Me., Unitarian Society. 
er, Mass. : | F 
_ First Unitarian Parish. 
Bible Study Class. 


Baltimore, Md., First Independent Christ Church. 

Bangor, Me., Independent Congregational Society. 

Barnstable, Mass., Cong’! Church in East Precinct. 
e, Mass., First, Parish. 

Beatrice, Neb., Unity Church. ; 

Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society. 

4 ., First Unitarian Society. by 
ardston, Mass., First Congregational Unitarian. 
Beverly, Mass., First Parish. 2 

illerica, Mass., First Parish. tf : 
Bolton, Mass., First Parish and Religious Society. 
Boston, Mass. : 
First Parish of Dorchester. 
First Church in Boston. 
First Religious Society in Roxbury. 
Second Church in Boston. 
First Parish, West Roxbury. 
Church in Arlington Street. 
First Parish of Brighton. f : 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain. 
Third Religious Society of Dorchester. 
Harvard Church in Charlestown. 
Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston. 
Howard Sunday School of the Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Congregational Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
li Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury. 
t Church, Dorchester. 
‘Church of the Unity, Neponset. 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale. 
Unity Church, South Boston. 
Church of Our Father, East Boston. 
_ Unity Church, Allston. 
_ _ Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Unitarian Congregational Church. 
Mass., First Parish. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. : 
First UO: itarian Congregational Society. 


Second Unitarian C tional Society 
~ md Unitarian Congregational Society. 
‘Buffalo, N.Y., Church of Our Father. ; 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Society. 


Pambridge, Mass. : 


irst Parish. __ 7 
Third Congregational Society., p 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Charlestown, N.H., South Parish. : 
Chelmsford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Chelsea, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
ro, Ill., Third Unitarian Society. 
pee, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
nati, Ohio, First Congregational Unitarian. 
nd, Ohio, Unity Church. 
nm, Mass., First Unitarian Church, 
Mass., First Srocert tions Church. 
d, Mass., First Parish. : ~1 
rd, N.H., Second Congregational Unitarian. 


Mass., Unitarian i pasreational Society. 
mport, la., First Unitarian Society. 
n, Mass., First Parish. 
d, Mass., First Con, tional Church. 
r, Col., First Unitarian Society. 
fdines, Ia., First Unitarian Church. 
on, Mass., Pedo egation. 
er, N.H., First Unitarian Bociets. 


BER orth ., Unity Church. 
Me., First Congregatio’ ‘ociety. 
iret Unitarian Society. 


1, Mass., Washington Street Christian Church. 
, Mass., Unitarian Society. 


fa Parish. P 
J.H., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 


: Church of 


; {> 
riras Unitarian Congregational Sodety.. 
i ye “ 
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| Harvard, Mass., First Con tional Parish. 
Haverhill, Mass., First P = Shpeegae Ss - 


| Holyoke, Mass., Liberal Christian Congregational Society. 
Hopedale, Mass., Hopedale Parish. 
Houlton, Me., Unitarian Society. 


Hubbardston, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Hudson, Mass., First Unitarian Society, 


Keene, N.H., Keene Congregational Society. 
Kennebunk, Me., First Congregational Parish. 


Laconia, N.H., First Unitarian Society. 
Lancaster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lawrence, Kan., Unitarian Society. 

Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Leominster, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Lexington, East, Mass., Follen Church. 
Littleton, Mass. First Congregational Society. 
Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 

Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational Society. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Novel Mattress.—It would seem as if the old 
annoyance of “dumpy’’ mattresses had been entirely 
avoided by an ingenious invention, whereby in place of 
the tufting of the mattress the ticking is laced in longi- 
tudinal sections, so that one side of the bed may be hard 
and the other side soft, the lacing taking up all the un- 
evenness of the incidental wear. These new mattresses 
are now on sale at the Paine furniture warerooms on 
Canal Street, and our readers will make no mistake in 
taking the first opportunity to see them. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


(Rev. Freperic J. Gautp, Pastor) , 


Leominster, Mass., Oct. 25 and 26, 1900. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Thursday, October 25. 


7.45 P.M. Address by President G. Staniey HALt, of 
Clark University. Subject, ‘““Some Principles of 
Bible and Sunday-School Teaching.” 


Friday, October 26. 
ForENOON. 


g.00-10.00 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
James pez Normanopie. D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

10.00-10.15 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.15-10.40 A.M. Reading of the Directors? Annual Re- 

~ port. 

10.40-11.15 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 

’ tion of Officers, and Miscellaneous Business. 

11.15-11.35 A.M. Address by Rev. E. F. Haywarp, 
Marlborough, Mass. Subject, ‘* Spirit and Methods 
of Sunday-School Work.” 

11.35-11.55 A.M. Address by Rev. W. Hanson Puts- 
FORD, Waltham, Mass. Subject, “‘ Scope of the One 
Topic, Three-grade Lessons.”’ 

11.55-12.15 P.M. Address by Rev. C. E. St. Joun, Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Experiencing Religion.” 

12.15-12.45 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

12.45-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON, 
2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of Afternoon Session, Transac- 
tion of Unfinished Business, and Other Matters. 
2.30-3.30 P.M. Three Twenty-minute Addresses: 
x. Rev. T. R. Sricer, New York City. Subject, 
“The Child Mythologist.”’ 
2. Miss Emitie Poutsson, editor Kindergarten Re- 
view, Subject, ‘* Handicapped Childhood.” 
3. Rev. Epwarp Evererr Hare, D.D. Subject, 
“Citizenship and the Sunday School.” 
3.g0-4.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. Speeches 
limited to five minutes each. 
4.00 P.M. Adjournment, 
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The hospitality of the Leominster homes is offered for 
the night of Thursday, October 25, to ¢wo only of the three 
delegate members from the contributing churches or 
schools. All friends in attendance will be welcome to the 
collation on Friday noon. Every meeting will be open to 
those interested in Sunday-School work, and all such are 
cordially invited. The full delegation of three persons is 
entitled to votes at all business meetings of the Society. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the ar- 
rival of trains. 

Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1900, with all the 
voting powers and usual privileges of such membership ; 


‘| and they will be furnished with cards, which must be filled 


out and returned on Friday forenoon, October 26, as cre- 
dentials. All persons in attendance, not delegates or life 
members, have full privileges in all the exercises except 
the right of discussing business and of voting. 

For information as to trains, see the official time-tables. 
As we cannot promise to the railroad officials a definite 
number of delegates from Boston and other points on the 
line, it is not in our power to secure reduced rates. We 
advise those who are going any distance, from any one 
place, to combine and buy a mileage book. This will 
materially lessen the fare. Sometimes round-trip tickets, 
good for the day, are obtainable at a cheaper price. 


THE address of Rev. oa W. Boynton 


is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


Marriages. 


At Barre, 13th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, William A. 
Carter and Della E. Ammond. 

_At Dorchester, 15th inst., by Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, William C. Graham and Ida E. Bullock. 

At Winchester, rsth inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Herbert L. Gilman, of Malden, and Margaret Day Brown, 
ot Winchester. 

At Ashby, roth inst., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Melvin E. 
nt yg of Townsend, and Ida M. Kirwin, of Mason, 


At Lynn, 4th inst., by Rey. S. B. Stewart, Nathaniel G. 
Hill, of Malden, and Alice H. Perley, of Lynn. 

At Chelmsford, 3d inst., by Rev. Granville Pierce, 
Dwight L. Hubbard, of Boston, and Florence M. Cum- 
mings, of Chelmsford. 

At Chelmsford, 11th inst., at the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. Granville Pierce, Winthrop A. Park- 
hurst and Millie M. Jefts, all of Chelmsford. : 

At Westwood, 14th inst., by Rey. C, S. Locke, David 
Hollingsworth and Emily Lavordei. 

At Shirley, 11th inst., by Rey. E. B. Fairchild, William 
Le ‘dag of Lunenburg, and Gertrude Fairchild, of 

hirley. 


Deaths. 


In Greenfield, 23d ult., Emeline Viles Ward, widow of 
the late John S. Ward, of Montague, aged 8&1 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


D bashes -a ae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
ing lecture to be 


“With Blanket and Camer 
in the Arizona Wonderland” sven by Rey 


Pierce at the Parish House of Att Sours’ UNITARIAN 
Cuurcn, Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, 
THURSDAY, OcTOBER 25, at 8 o’clock in the evening, for 
the benefit of the church, The lecture is superbly illus- 
trated with stereopticon views from original negatives, and 
projected by the most powerful lime-light. The collection 
of views, many of them taken by the lecturer and often at 
personal hazard, is generally considered as the fullest and 
finest ever made of this weird and sublime region. The 
Providence 7e/egram says of the lecture: “Without ques- 
tion the finest and most comprehensive description of this 
strange, weird land ever given. Mr. Pierce must be heard 
to be appreciated.”” 


HORSE 


O LET for his keep till May, 1901. 

Ten years old. Weight, 1,100. 

Address ‘‘H.,” Christian Register Office, 
272 Congress Street. 


is the subject of 
a most entertain- 


BS eS 

RESSMAKER who has just returned from the fall 

and winter openings in New York would like work 

at home. Terms moderate. Address ““D. S, A.” Care 
Christian Register office, 272 Congress Street, 
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Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 
Marlboro, Mass., ‘Second Parish. 
Marshfield, M. ass., Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa., Independent me pg ote A Church. 
Medfield, ‘Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Medford, Mass., First Parish. 

Mendon, Mass., First Parish, 

Middl eboro, Mass., First Unitarian Church. 
Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Church. 
Milton, Mass. First Con regational Parish. 
Milwaukee, Wis., First Unitarian Society. 


A Mowe Mass., Second Congregational Meeting-house. 
Nashua, N. H., First Unitarian Society. 
Natick, ’Mass., Unity Church. 
Natick, South, ‘i First Unitarian Parish. 
Needham, Mass. . First Maing SBigioanens Society. 
New Bedford, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Newton, Mass., Channing Religious Society. 
Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Newton, West, oases "First Unitarian Church. 
New York C tie 
Church ae All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 
Unitarian Con, Bass, Seco Society. 
Northampton ass., Second Congregational Society. 
Northboro, Mass., First Congregational Church. 
heed gg Mass., First Parish. 
Norton, Mass., Congregational Parish. 
Norwell, Mass., First Parish. 


Orange, N.J., First Unitarian Society. 
Ottawa, Can., Church of Our Father. 


Passaic, N.J., The Unitarian Society of Passaic. 
Peabody, ass., First Unitarian Society. 
Pembroke, Mass. ., First Parish. 
Pepperell, Mass., First Parish. 
Perry, Ia,, Unity Church. 
Peterboro, N.H., The Congregational Society. 
Petersham, Mana. First Unitarian Congregation. 
Ph a phia, P 

First Unitarian Church, 

Spring Garden Unitarian Society. 

Pittsburg, Pa., mes irst Unitarian Society. 


Pittsfield, Mass., Unity Church. 
Plainfield, N. is First Unitarian Church, 
Plymouth, Mass., First Parish. 

Portland, "Me., First Parish. 

Portland, Ore. fae Unitarian Society. 
Portsmouth, N.H , South Parish. 

i tera 


First Gottieetionsl Church. 
Westminster Congregational Society. 
Olney Street Congregational Society. 
Unity Sunday School. 


Quincy, Ill., Second Congregational Society. 


Randolph, Mass., Church of the Unity. 

Reading, Mass., Christian Union. 

Revere, ga, ae First Unitarian Church. 

Rochester, N ae of the Unity. 

Rochester, N. yu ., First Unitarian Congregational Society. 
Rockville, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 


Saco, Me., The Second Parish. 
St. ohn, .B., Church of the Messiah. 
St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church. 
Salem, Mass. : 
First Congregational Society. 
Second Church, 
‘The North Society. 
San Diego, Cal., Unitarian Society. 
San F rancisco, Cal., Second Unitarian Society. 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Shelbyvill e, lil. : 
First st Congregational Unitarian Society. 
Jordan Unitarian Church. 
Shirley, Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Somerville, Mass. : 
First Congregational Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash., First Unitarian Church. 
Springfield, Mass. , Third Congregational Society. 
——- Mass., First Congregational Society. 
Stow, Mass., First Parish. 
Stowe, Vt., Unity Church. 


Taunton, Mass., First Cangeigetionsh Society. 
fi empleton, Mass., First Paris 

Toledo, Ohio Church of Our Father. 

Troy, N.Y., First Unitarian Society. 
Tyngsboro, Mass., First Parish. 


Union ag s, N.Y., Church of Good Samaritan. 
Uxbridge, Mass., Fi irst Congregational Society. 


Vineland, N.J., First Congregational Unitarian Society. 


Waipole, Mass., First Parish. 
Waltham, Mass. oe First Parish. 
Watertown, First Parish. 
Waterville, +7 5 iret Unitarian Society. 
Waverley, M Waverley Unitarian ociety. 
Wellesley Hills, ‘Mass., Unitarian Society, 
Westboro, Mass., Fi irst Congregational Society. 
Westerly, R.I., Church of Our Father. 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. 
Weston, Mass., First Parish of Weston. 
Westwood, Mass., First Parish. 
Whitman, ‘Mass., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilmington, Del., First Unitarian Society. 
Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian. 
Winchendon, Mass., Church of the Unity. 
Winchester, Mass., Winchester Unitarian Society. 
Windsor, Vt., All ‘Souls’ Church, ‘ 
Woburn, Mass., First Unitarian Parish. 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Society. 
Worcester, M : 

Second es mi 

Church of the Unity. 


Yarmouth, Me., Central Society. 
RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 77eas. 


The Christian Register 
Adolphus F. Marthens. 


Adolphus F. Marthens was born in Carlisle, 
Pa., moved to Pittsburg in his boyhood, lived 
to see that once backwoods country village 
grow into a great manufacturing city, and 
then came to spend his last declining years 
in Denver, where he died on September 19, 
after a very brief illness, in his eighty- 
seventh year. He was buried from Unity 
Church on Sept. 21, 1900. 

He lived in Pittsburg about seventy years. 
He was a man of sterling qualities, a printer 
and engraver by profession, a musician, a 
great reader, a versatile writer, a fine conver- 
sationalist, ever making a desirable compan- 
ion to people of all ages. He was one of 
those men whom it is at once an inspiration 
and a benediction to know,—a man of un- 
usual intelligence, unimpeachable integrity, 
and generous sympathy, a man who never 
looked into the market or the newspaper for 
his judgments, a man who 


‘*Dared to be 
In the right with two or three. ’’ 


Forty years ago I found him a consistent, 
unfaltering, generous supporter of our littl 
struggling Unitarian church in Pittsburg. 


He gave it his full support through all its 
vicissitudes in all the succeeding years; and 


then, about three and a half years ago, when 


for good and sufficient reasons he severed the 


ties of an ordinary lifetime, and came to 
Denver, he at once took his place in Unity 


Church here, and made himself beloved by 


all who came to know him. MHaving lived 


without just cause for reproach, he died 


without fear, trusting that, living or dying, 


— 


we are in the keeping of the Infinite Father 


of Life and Love. With tears in our eyes 
and a sob in our hearts, we consigned him 
to his rest, grateful for the privilege of hav- 
ing known him as a man, doubly grateful 
for the acquired right to call him ‘‘father.’” 
WALTER WILSON. 


Girls are not employed at the telephone switch- 
boards at Cairo, Egypt. Men are used, and are 
required to understand and speak English, 
French, Italian, Greek, and Arabic. 
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and each is independent of the other. 
have a hard bed or a soft one, or you can have 
a hard side and a soft side in the same bed. 


layers of pure lamb’s wool. 
any hardness of the hair when. very tightly laced. 


No more “dumpy” mattresses! No more 


‘“hillocks,” no more ridges, no uneven wear! 
Twice the durability and four times the com- 
fort of the ordinary mattress. 


Our new process is a system of lacing 


instead of tufting. This makes the mattress 


once adjustable. It laces in three sections, 


You can 


Above and below the hair are cross-banded 
This counteracts 
It is the most luxurious mattress 


known, and it will outlast any mattress ever made. ; 
We make our Paine Laid mattress either laced or plain, and we will make our 
Laced Mattress either laid or stuffed. All our best mattresses now have the famous 


French imperial edge. 


Don’t think of ordering a mattress until you have seen our new styles and new 


Art Tickings. 


Canal Street prices on all grades. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Ivers & Ponp PIANOS 


Strictly First Class. 

Require less tuning and prove more dur- 
able than any other pianos manufactured. 
266 purchased by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the largest College of 
Music in the world; and over 500 Ivers & 
Pond Pianos used in two hundred of the 
leading colleges and institutions of learning 
in the United States. 
able information mailed free. 


Catalogue and valu- 
Old pianos 
taken in exchange. — 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, we 
supply them on time payments to parties 
living in any city or village in the United 
States. A small cash payment and monthly 
payments extending over three years se- 
cure one of our pianos. We send pianos 
for trial in your home, even though you 
live three thousand miles away, and guar- 
antee satisfaction, or piano is returned to 
us at our expense for railway freights both 
ways. A personal letter containing special 


prices and full description of our easy pay- 


oF, ? 


ment plans, free upon application. _ 


“promptu jests have been preserved. 


Pleasantries. 


_ ‘*It’s been four years now,’’ said the de- 
serted lady, ‘‘since he left me and his happy 
home. I remember it just as well as yester- 
day,—how he stood at the door, holding it 
open till six flies got in the house. ’’—/ndi- 
anapolis Press. 


_ **Have you seen my umbrella?’’ asked one 
gentleman of another. ‘‘What sort of an 
umbrella was it?’’ ‘‘It had a hooked end.’’ 
**T have not seen it,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but / 
had a nice one once, and it had an end exactly 
like yours. It was hooked !’’ 


There were inveterate punsters among the 
Brook Farmers, and a handful of their im- 
‘Well, 
how was Drew’s play?’’ asked one. ‘‘All 
blood and thunder?’’ ‘‘No, all thud and 
blunder, ’’ was the rejoinder. 


Mr. Ripley once announced that a contri- 
bution would be taken to defray expenses at 
Brook Farm; ‘‘but, as the speaking was to 
be continued during the time the box was 
passing round,’’ the audience was requested 
to put in as many bills as possible, so as not 
to disturb the speaker by the rattling of small 
change. 


A conundrum, which is sufficiently silly to 


_ provoke the smile of scorn, is this: ‘*What 


_ Oh, that’s all right. 


; 
HM 


is the difference between a man who has in- 
termittent rheumatism and one who is well 
all the time and lives at home with his 
mother?’’ ‘‘One is well a part of the time 
and has rheumatism others, and the other is 
well all the time and has a room at his 
mother’s.’’ 


Overheard on railway train: ‘‘Why, the 
time was,’’ said a passenger with a gorgeous 
watch-chain, ‘‘when we had our county so 
well in hand that we could elect a brindle 
pup to any otfice we chose to nominate him 
for.’’ ‘*And you can’t do it now?’’ queried 
the other. ‘‘I should say not. The other 
fellows have beat us three to one in the last 
two elections.’’ ‘‘To what do you attribute 
the change?’’ ‘‘ Well, I am inclined to think 
that, when we had the power, we elected too 
many brindle pups.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


The following incident, reported over 
twenty years ago to the South Middlesex Con- 
ference by its president, Hon. John C. Park, 
has probably never found its way into print. 
While waiting for the train at one of the 
Newtons, a delegate requested an Irishman 
to explain why the vane on a neighboring 
Unitarian church pointed due north and hat 
on the orthodox church pointed in the exactly 
opposite and proper direction. His verdict 
was prompt and brief, ‘‘ Arrah, it’s for want 
of grase.’’ The listeners were unable to 
decide whether it was a case of mispronunci- 
ation or of sarcasm. 


Before Julian Ralph went to China, he 
prepared himself very carefully in pigeon 
English, which, he had been told, he would 
find useful, and, on discovering a Chinaman 
in his bedroom at a hotel in Shanghai, re- 
marked: ‘‘Hello! What t’ing? What fash- 
ion man you b’long? What side you come?"’ 
To which the Chinaman replied: ‘‘This is 
Mr. Ralph, I presume. We have mutual 
‘friends who suggested my calling on you. 
I spent eight years at 


hool in Norwich, Conn.’’ ‘‘Ah!’’ said 


Mr. Ralph, partially recovering his presence 


f mind, ‘‘vely well, vely well.’’ 
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Easy. 


ent has them. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSRTAI Dat, gs, 1899+<cksas-\, oss reese es eae S 
REUTER TT aaa MIRE Helene So Yee 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss RULL, Secretary. f 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Ch. Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS 0. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


J” All Sizes. Latest Improvements, Fair Prices. 


Educational. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. : 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


aATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. _ It will open October, 
1900, with a strong staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelikesurroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at twelve 7 of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


UMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Prriey L. Horne, A.M, (Harvard). 


as HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
* Worcester, Mass. 4sth year, Sept. 12,1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt.-Rey. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions+ 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni. caste sed begins Sept. 19. _Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school! for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanpik, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Witv1aM C. Cotvar, Head Master. 


Individual 


ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gk.; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, a. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK } Principals. 
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To Signalize The 
Return of Pancake Season, . 


The Burnishing of the Griddles and the Lighting of the Fires, 
We shall give through the principal grocers in every section a 14-Ib. package of either our Self-Raising Buckwheat or 


our Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


Absolutely Free 


With every purchase of H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal). 
This is simply an inaugural sale — and the grocers have only a limited number of these free packages —so order now. The H-O Company’s Pancake Flour 


is a carefully blended preparation of Rice, Corn, and Wheat —a delicious and wholesome mixture for pancakes — ready for instant use, The H-O Company's 
Self-Raising Buckwheat is prepared from the pure, old-fashioned sort of Buckwheat — the finest that grows — combined with a pure raising ingredient. : 


THE H-O {328x8¥'s} COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


